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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by ea Charter 1830. 
Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr, A. C. MackENzIE. 
NEXT FORTNIGHTLY CONCERT THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at eight 


o’clock, 
JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 





OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF Wars, K.G. 
Director—Sin George Grove, D.C.U., LL.D. 
NEXT COLL EGE CONCERT will take place on J une 26th, at 8 p.m. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr, George Watson, Registrar, 


at the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL HDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872, 
President—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden~—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E, 
Director of Examinations—Prof. JAMES HIGGS, Mus.B. 

The LAST DAY of ENTRY for the Higher Examinations in July for the Diplomas, 
of Associate in Music (A.Mus.T.C.L.), and Licentiate in Music (L.Mus.T.C.L.), and for 
the Higher Certificates in separate subjects, including the positions of Associate-Pianist, 
Associate-Vocalist, &c., and also for the Henry Smart Scholarship, the Benedict Piano- 
forte Exhibition, Sims Reeves Vocal Exhibition, and the College Organ, Violin, and 
Violoncello Exhibitions, &c., is TO-DAY, JUNE 2lst. 

By order of the Academical Board, 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





es “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Tur FoLLOw1nGe Rooms arg Now AVAILABLE 


NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresh 
ment Bar, which will be conducted on Temperance principles. 

BENERAL WRITING N ine 

G ROOM 0 i 

WiITING OOM Pom betes n the First Floor. 

THE LIBRARY bo “6s On the Second Floor, 


There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise, 





TERMS OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 


Town ou. oe es ee LL LO | Juniors (under 16 years)—Town ... £010 6 
Country... eee ace we owe 010 6 | a P “ —Country 0 5 0 
es a ome | Subscri ioe are permissible, but only Annual Subscribers will be 
as Members: such only may write and i 
iifeay Books, cats y may and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
é Institute wi at the service of subscribers during the foll hours :— 
For Ledics—From 6:30 am.t080 pum ! 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m, to 11:30 p.m. 
Seasbinait oy ee 1 p.m, to 8:30 p.m, 
1e above hours may extended to meet the exigencies of th i 
a? A oe for which ba will be special fees. ee ee Tee naan 
ubscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance, A ipti 
od January agen ws Sag pa nnual Subscriptions date from 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 





Bad deaPeatadktw OF ORGANIST OS. 
PROPOSED ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SESSION, 1890. 


July Lecture at 8 p.m. 

2 15 ... F.C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 

a 16... F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
ra 17_..,. F.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
” 18 ... Distribution of Diplomas at 11 a.m. 

9 22... A.C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
pea 23... A.C,O. Examination Omen Playing) at 10 a.m, 
. 24... A.C.O, Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 


2 ... Diploma Distribution at 11 a.m, 
. 31... Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 
N.B.—Candidates’ names for Midsummer F.C.O. and A.C.O, Examinations must be sent 


in on or before July 8th, 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W. E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary, 





La Short Sacred, for Cantata. At once, J. P, 
ALVERSTOKE, Shenley Road, Camberwell. 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Direction of AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
THIS (SATURDAY) EVENING, at 8:30, *‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
Monday next, ‘‘ Le Prophete.” 














R. HENRY IRVING and MISS ELLEN TERRY will 
&, give a RECITAL of MACBETH, with selections from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
music, composed expressly for the Lyceum ee at ST. JAMES'S HALL on 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, June 25, at 3 o’clock. Full orchestra.—Stalls 
and balcony stalls, 10s. 6d. ; unreserved seats, 5s.; admission 2s. 6d.; of the usual Agente, 
and at Basil Tree's Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 
ICHTER CONCERTS. — ST. JAMES’S HALL. — Under the 
direction of Mr. N. Vert.~— Conductor Dr. Hans Richter. SIXTH CONCERT, 
MONDAY NEXT, June 23, at 8:30. Orchestra of 100 performers. Leader, Mr, Erust 
Schiever. Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d. ; of the usual Agents, and at Tree's Office, 
St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 








OYAL ALBERT HALL.—Messrs. HARRISON have the 
, honour to announce that Madame ADELINA PATTI will make her rea: ce 
in London ata GRAND MORNING CONCERT, which will take plage on SATO RDAY, 
June 28th, at 3 o'clock. Vocalists: Madame Adelina Patti and Mrs, Henschel, Madame 
Patey, and Madame Antoinette Sterling; Mr. Edward Lloyd and Mr. Durward Lely, and 
Mr. Henschel. The Lotus Glee Club (from Boston, U.S.A.). Instrumentalists: Solo 
Violin, Miss Marianne Eissler and M. Johannes Woltf. Solo Pianoforte, Chevalier Emile 
Bach. Full Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. Boxes, £2 2s. to £558. Tickets, 
15s., 10s. 6d., 7s., 58., 38., and 2s., at — Albert Hall, of N. Vert, the usual agente, and 
at Tree’s Office, St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


R. WILHELM GANZ’S MORNING CONCERT will take 
place on TUESDAY next, June 24th, at 3 o'clock, at Dudley House, Park-lane (by 
kind permission of the Countess of Dudley). Artistes : Malle. Zelie de Lussan aud Miss 
Georgina Ganz, Madame Patey, and Madame Antoinette § erling; Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Lawrence Kellie, Mons. Jules de Soria, Mr. 
Norman Salmond and Mr. Isidore de Lara. The Meister Glee Singers. Mons. Johannes 
Wolff (violix) ; Mons. Libotton (violoncello), Mr. Wilhelm Ganz (pianoforte). Coaductors, 
Messrs. WILFRED BENDALL and WILHELMGANZ. Stalls, one guinea; tickets, half 
a guinea, at Mitchell’s, Chappell’s, Mr. Basil Tree, St. James's Hall ; and of W. Ganz, 126, 
Harley-street, W. 


T. JAMES’S HALL, Reg nt-street and Piccadilly.—Madame 
CELLINI’S GRAND CONCERT, at the above Hall, on THURSDAY, June 26, 
890, at 9 o’clock. Vocalists~Madame Nordica, Miss Eleanor Rees, H.H. Princess 
Ahmadee, Madame Newling, Signor Pasini, Mr. Arthur Oswald, and Monsieur Paul 
Richard (French Humorist). noforte, Herr Schinberger and —— Beaumont, 
Violin, the Earl of Mar and Mr. Richard Lng Violoncello, Herr Hans Brousil. 
Organ, Mr. Charles Trevarthen. Conductors, Madame Cellini, Mr. Sbute, and 8 gnor 
Carlo Ducci. A Choir of Ladies will Sing.—Sofa stalls, £1 1s.; reserved seats (balcony), 
10s. 6d.; area or orchestra, 2s. 6d.; gallery, 1s.; to be had from Madame Cellini, 4, 
Arundel-gardens, or Mr. Tree’s Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly. 








ADAME ZOE CARYLL’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT 

at ST. JAMES’S HALL, FRIDAY, June 27, at 3, under the direction of Mr. N. 

Vert. Madame Sarah Bernhardt, Madame Melba, M. Jean De Reszke, M. Edouurd De 

Reszke, M. Lassalle. In addition the following artists will take part:—Madame Fursch- 

Madi, Mr. Andrew Black, Mons. Joseph Hollman (solo violoncello), and Madame Zo# 

Caryll (solo wera Accompanist, Signor Ducci. Full orchestra, Mr, F. H. Cowen 

condu 2tor.—Tickets, 21s., 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s, 6d., of the usual agents, and Tree's Office, 
St. James’s Hall.—N, Vert, 6, Cork-street, W. 


. AVON SAXON’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT at 

ST. JAMES'S (BANQUETING) HALL, SATURDAY, June 2th, at 3 o'clock, 

Mile. Ella Russell, Mile. Nita Caritte, Mme. Belle Cole, Miss Marie Grebl, Mrs, Alice 

Shaw, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Orlando L wog~ f Senor Guetary, Mons. Johannes Wolff, Mons. 

Joseph Hollman, and the Meister Glee Singers—Messrs. William Sexton, Gregory Hast, 

Avon Saxon, and Webster Norcross. Conductor, Signor Romili. Tickets, £1 1s., 10s. 6d., 

and 5s. To be had at Mitchell's Library, Chappell and Co.'s, and of Mr, Avon Saxon, 17, 
Gower-street, W.C. 


M*s M. A. CARLISLE-CARR’S ANNUAL GRAND 
Ny) 











MORNING CONCERT, under Royal and distinguished patronage, will take 
lace on TUESDAY, July 1, at her NEW STUDIOS, 22, Old Bond-street, at 4 p.m. Mons, 
Johannes Wolff, Mr. George Giddens, Miss Christine Fry, Miss Sybil Carlisle, Mr. St. 
John Carr, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, and other eminent artists will assist. Tickets 10s, 6d, 
each, from Mrs, Carlisle-Carr, 12, Old Pond-street (present address), 
Ui it D of ©. &. @: & 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 
Patron: The fag oe Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. -» LL.D, 
For P: tus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secretary. 
The GENERAL MEETING will be held on THURSDAY, the 26th June, at 7 p.m, 


The date of the Next Examination for F.GId.0. is fixed for the 29th and ®th July. 
J. T. FIELD, Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon, Sec. 
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IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction aud Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 


HE MUSICIAN: A Guide for Pianoforte Students. 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
itains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 
Times.—‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 


the pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
The intrinsic 


we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. 
excellence of this series is sufficient to ensure its success as soon as known.” 

Saturday Review.—" We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr, Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before ony pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and enjoy 
beautiful music.”’ 

School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists.” 


W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Book and Music Sellers. 


HIGH-CLASS FOR 
PIANOS, °'ristrrrow, £10 10s. 
FULL COMPASS, SEVEN OCTAVES, WARRANTED. 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
54, GREAT, MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
Originators of the £10 10s. Pianoforte. Agents for WARD’S 
PATENT PIANOFORTE LAMP, 10s. 6d. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


POOCSCOSOSOOSOSOOOOOOE 


CASSOM’S PATENT ORGAN CO., 


22a, ADDISON TERRACE, UXBRIDGE ROAD, 
NOTTING HILL, LONDON. 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 
Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 


See Testimonials from Mr. W. T. Best, Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., Dr. Spark, 
Dr. J.C. Bridge, M.A., Dr. E. W. Taylor, F.C.O., the late Mr. J. Stimpson, Mr. R. 
Bartholomew, Mr. J, Heywood, Birmingham, Mr. G. A. Audsley, F.R.1.B.A,, Mr. A.J. 


Hipkins, F.8.A., &c., &. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


8OOSSSOOOSSOOOOOOOD 








MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 


Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d.; also in bottles for abroad. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OOOO OOOO868OS6SO088 


Per inch 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
permit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Picture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under,., 4s. Cd. ...... Os. 9d. ..... 10s. Od, 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Let, &c., 6 lines or 
under.., - a saree a Os nnad | rn 6s. Od, 
Advertisements Over Leader, 4 lines or under ....... 6s, Od. ...... 18. 6d. 0... — 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readirg matter), 
4 lines or under ; Pe | eee ce Seren —_ 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 lines or under...... 28. 6d. ...... > ae —_ 
Situations, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or under .. 2s. Od Os. 6d : — 


MR. DANIEL MAYER’S 
FORTHCOMING CONCERTS. 











M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S 


SECOND PIANOFORTE RECITAL AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 24, at 3. 
Assisted by 
MADAME SOPHIE MENTER. 
Prices, 10s. 6d., 3¢., and 1s. Tickets at Basil Tree’s and usual Agents. 





HERR ERNST DENHOF’S 
FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL at PRINCES’ HALL, 
JUNE 25, at 8. 


Prices, 10s. 6d.,3s.,and1s. Tickets at Basil Tree’s ; the Hall; and usual Agents. 








GRAND WELSH CONCERT, 
IN AID OF THE MORFA COLLIERY EXPLOSION FUND. 
Chorus of 100 Welsh Ladies from Cardiff. 
20 Welsh Pianists on 10 Grand Bechstein Pianos. 
Conductor, Mrs. CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, Juty 2, at 8 p.m. 





HERR YON ZUR MUHLEN, 
Has the honour to Announce a 
VOCAL RECITAL AT PRINCES’ HALL (UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE), 
Juxy 10, at 3. 





COUNT EMILE DE MLYNARKI, 
SOLO VIOLINIST TO THE RUSSIAN COURT HAS THE HONOUR TO 
ANNOUNCE THAT HE WILL MAKE 
HIS FIRST APPEARANCE IN LONDON AT AN EARLY DATE, 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 





DANIEL MEYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 


180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 


TeLecrapuic Appress—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for famiiy use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by — whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N,B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 


HE VOICE 
Consult JOSIAH RICHARDSON (Voice Specialist) upon all matters connected 
with Sages and Speaking, such as Full tone, Extension of Compass, Equalisation of 
Registers, Flexibility, Power, Clear Articulation, &¢. 


SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
By T, WALLWORTH, 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal hooteny of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists, 








Full Music Size, price 7s. 


HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 





London: 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
——.———— 
For United Kingdom. 


Per Annum 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 


or ee ee 4015 0 Pes BORO iciscecccce: AERO 
» Half-year .......000004 © 7 6), Hevea ....cccsscseese 0 8 6 
gp SEMEUIID Cxcéneceucdsseacce OF: BS AOL «5 GI cn asdda ca cacsccics 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—_>—— 


*,* All advertisements for the current week’s resue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprrtor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 


Che Musical GAorld. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


———_o— -- 





The retirement of Dr. H. Pudor from the directorship of the 
Dresden Conservatorium is attracting great notice in Germany. 
Dr. Pudor has himself made a statement on the subject, in which 
he says: “ Iconducted the institution on artistic and not on busi- 
ness principles, for in my opinion music isan art and not a trade. 
Thereupon arose a storm of indignation. Good! I 
have resigned my post, not because it was not good for me to stay 
here but particularly because I considered my peculiar functions 
in regard to the Conservatorium as discharged. For my task was 
to stir up, to excite to reflection, to open eyes, and to bring in a 
gust of wind where dust had accumulated so thickly. And now I 
go.” Dr. Pudor’s vigorously a might say regene. 








JOHN BROADWOOD axpv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her MasestyYy THE QUEEN, 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF ALES, &c., &C.,: 
Great Pulteney Street, London, W 









rating—tendencies doubtless excited great opposition, but there still 
remains something to be explained. In particular, it is simply 
astounding to read that his successor, Prof. Eugen Krantz, one of 
the most esteemed teachers of the institution, has “ bought” the 
directorship. Is it possible that such a post is put up to sale in 
Germany? Why! even in this “ unmusical” country we do not sell 
such posts as those occupied by Sir G. Grove, Dr. Mackenzie, and 
Mr. Weist Hill. 


* * 
* 


For the edification of those who are not yet convinced of the 
infallibility of “Tue Mustcan Wor.p” we print a translation of 
the passage upon which we based our statement last week that Herr 
Moszkowski’s Suite had been played in its entirety at Berlin on 
the 12th of March. The curious in such matters will find in the 
“ Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” for 21st March, 1890, these 
remarks :—‘‘ On the same evening (the 12th) Moritz Moszkowski’s 
Suite in G minor for Orchestra and Organ, of which Herr v. Biilow 
has lately produced the Prelude and Fugue, was played for the 
first time in its entirety (zum ersten Male vollstiindig gespielt) at 
the Philharmonie (Philharmonic Concert) The whole 
work is very finely orchestrated, and, under the composer’s direc- 
tion, had a particularly favourable reception.” 


* * 
* 


There seems, by the way, to be an epidemic of musical mis- 
prints. Here is a daily paper advertising one “Zsaije” to play 
the violin at a Philharmonic Concert. We never knew how to 
pronounce Mr. Ysaye’s name, but we know less than ever now. 
And—oh, that we should have to say it !—our last issue contained 
a reference to Mr. Johannes Wool. Need we assure Mr. Wolff 
that we intended no impertinent allusion to the chevelwre which 
adds so much to his popularity with ladies ? 


*  * 
* 


To enable music-lovers to judge whether the effect of consecu- 
tive fifths and octaves is always so dreadful as purists would have 
us believe, we print the passage from Christian Sinding’s Quintett 
which has been so severely criticised, and which is noticed in 
another column. 


nnn Fagia 
oe 


PEG 28 236 6°28 2: Seg 
@# et sos aiareiatenis ==i5 fee tea. 
pi = leg ralo, a 

We have all been saying unkind things lately about the plague 
of banjos and guitars; but what shall be said of people who write 
in praise of the Jew’s-harp? A correspondent of the “ American 
Musician” has been recalling the performances by one Eulenstein 
—who is dead—on that uncouth and hideous instrument, first 
cousin to the tooth-comb and the paper trumpet. Eulenstein, it 
appears, had quite an orchestra of Jew’s-harps tuned in various 
keys, and he was accustomed to perform on them somewhat after 
the fashion of hand-bell ringers—two at a time. “The effect,” 
says the writer referred to, “was like that of an inspired musical 
box throwing off showers of notes accompanied by soft harmonies, 
alternately swelling and dying away like the wilder but not sweeter 
strains of an Molian harp.” He pursued these evil ways unchecked 








a 





* * 
* 





for many yearsthe American paper says that “he continued to 
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delight and astonish the world,” which is the same thing here— 
until the enamel of his teeth wore away. Then he took to the 
guitar, and then he died. Which shows that no crime goes un- 
punished, although retribution may be delayed. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Theodore Thomas, whose name is known everywhere as one 
of the greatest conductors living, is in a very bad temper. It was 
all on account of a wedding-present, offered to himself and his 
bride by the ladies of Cincinnati, which took the shape of a 
statuette of an old negro playing the banjo. The connection is 
not very apparent, so we may explain} that many years ago 
Mr. Thomas was one of a negro minstrel troupe, and used to 
black his face and wear large collars. Since then his great 
abilities and industry have lifted him into his present splendid 
position. Now. Mr. Thomas affects to see in the statuette a 
reminder of his: early struggles—and he does not like it. The 
ladies of Cincinnati certainly showed a great want of taste in 
making such a present; for even if they did not intend any such 
reference as is supposed, the gift was scarcely dignified. But at 
the same time Mr. Thomas errs in supposing that anyone will 
think the less of him for knowing the humble circumstances from 
which he has risen to so high an eminence. His achievement 
seems all the more honourable by contrast. 

** 

The amateurs of Cincinnati, by the way, are very “ugly ” just 
now about some candid criticism passed by Mr. Krehbiel on the 
festival recently given there. Mr. Krehbiel, it appears, is not 
convinced that festivals are an unmitigated blessing. Nor are we; 
so we quote a few cogent sentences from his article :— 

“Compared with some of the festivals of the past the result will be a 
minus quantity. In these days of itinerant orchestras and peripatetic 
vocalists it is the choir which gives a festival significance. Instrumental 
artists and solo singers can be hired by any community that wishes to hire 
them. Indeed, they need not be hired; they will come on their own re- 
sponsibility. he circumstance that an orchestra numbers 120 instead of 70 
is nothing to the purpose. Other things being equal, the smaller band in 
the smaller hall will produce the better effect. Of course the peculiar sus- 
ceptibility which springs from the pleasurable excitement of the occasion is 
to be set down on the credit side of the account book; but even here there 
is also a debit when that enthusiasm runs out in indiscriminate laudation 
of everything good, bad, and indifferent. Compared with her past achieve- 
ments in the department of choral culture, Cincinnati has little or nothing 
to boast of in this instance.” 

Mr. Krehbiel is quite right in pointing out that the choral per- 
formances are the only real indication of local ability, inasmuch as, 
in England at least, conductor, soloists, and band are usually brought 
from a distance. The chief absolute value of such functions, how- 
ever, consists in the fact that by their means, important works are 
produced before audiences which would otherwise remain outside 
the influence exerted by them. 

* # 

Our readers will be interested to see the complete programmes 
of the remaining Richter Concerts. Here they are!— 

Monday, June 23.—Overture, ‘ Tragic,” Brahms; Trio, from Act III. of 
“ Gotterdiimmerung,” “'lhe Rhine-Daughters’ Song,’ Wagner (Rhine- 
daughters—Miss Fillunger, Miss Anna Williams, and Miss Lena Little) ; 
Preislied, from ‘ Die Meistersinger,’”’ Wagner (Walther—Mr. Edward 
Lloyd) ; Ballet-Music, from ‘ Feramors,’’ Rubinstein (First performance at 
these concerts) ; Liebes-Duet (Love-Duet), from Act I. of “ Die Walkiire,” 
Wagner (Sieglinde— Miss AnnajWilliams ; Siegmund—Mr. Edward Lloyd) ; 
\ Symphony to Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” for Orchestra, Soprano 
Solo and Chorus of Female Voices, Liszt (Solo—Miss Fillunger). 
Monday, June 80 (given in conjunction with the Wagner Society, and 
vnsisting entirely of works by Wagner).—Overture, “Rienzi;” Aria, 





“ Elizabeth’s Greeting,’ from “Tannhiuser” (Elizabeth, Miss Pauline 
Cramer); Overture, “Der Fliegende Hollinder ;” Aria, from Act II. of 
Tannhiuser,” “ Blick’ ich umher in diesen edlen Kreise.” (Wolfram, Mr. 
Henschel); Closing Scene from “ Gitterdimmerung’’ (Briinnhilde, Miss 
Pauline Cramer; Vorspiel und Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde ;” 
Closing Scene from Act III, of “ Die Walkiire,” “ Wotan’s Abschied ” and 
“ Feuerzauber’”’ (Briinnhilde, Miss Pauline Cramer; Wotan, Mr. Hens- 
chel). Monday, July 7.—A Faust Overture, Wagner; Duet, “ O weep for 
those that wept by Babel’s stream,” G. Henschel (Mr. Henschel and Mr. 
Black); Ballad, “ Loreley,” Liszt (Mrs. Henschel). Selection from “ Der 
Ring des Nibelungen,” Wagner ; Scene from Act II. of “ Die Meistersinger” 
(Sachs’s Monologue), “ Was duftet doch der Flieder,” and Duet between 
Eva and Sachs), Wagner (Mr. and Mrs. Henschel) ; Symphony, in G, No. 4, 
Dvorik (First performance at these Concerts). Monday, July 14.—Kaiser- 
Marsch, Wagner; Pogner’s Address, from Act I. of “ Die Meistersinger,”’ 
Wagner (Pogner—Mr. Max Heinrich); Lohengrin’s Farewell (‘ Lohen- 
grin’’), Wagner (Lohengrin—Mr. EK. Lloyd); Closing Scene from ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,’? Wagner (Mr. Max Heinrich and the Richter Choir) ; Sym- 
phony, No. 9, in D minor (Choral), Beethoven. 


* * 
* 


We hear that Campanini proposes to give a concert in New 
York to show that he has recovered his voice by the aid of Dr. 
Curtis, who has removed some tumours from his vocal chords. 
Everyone in the American metropolis will of course be glad if the 
great tenor could have a new lease of artistic life, but the news 
seems scarcely credible. Should it prove true Dr. Curtis will 
have no lack of employment. He could advertise in thoroughly 
American fasbion thus: “Old tenors or basses made equal to 
new! Worn-out sopranos and contraltos successfully rejuvenated! 
Repairs effected on the shortest notice!” That would be very 
attractive, and we should have a great deal of pleasure in recom- 
mending many singers to his attention. The next thing to dis- 
cover is a way of taking away from certain “artists” even such 
voices as they have got. 

+ 

Truly the stage is in a more parlous state than is imagined by 
Mr. Archer, or Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, or any of the other 
authorities on the question—or by the “Scots Observer.” For it 
is announced that John L. Sullivan, who is by some deemed a hero, 
by others a prize-fighter, has been offered a theatrical engagement. 
It is not stated whether his appearance will be made in England or 
America—we trust it will be the latter. But if it should be on the 
London boards it may be supposed that Mr. Robert Buchanan and 
Mr. G. R. Sims will collaborate to write a stirring play “ round” 
him. And at any rate, should Mr. John L. Sullivan decide to 
“manage” a theatre, he would be successful, as far as the gallery 
is concerned, 

+ * 

For some, as yet, inexplicable reason we were not at the State 
Concert last week. Nevertheless, we are bound to compliment Mr. 
Cusins on the really royal programme which he then set before his 
audience, who, we are informed, were fully appreciative of its 
interest. The soloists were Madame Albani, Miss Zélie de Lussan, 
Mrs. Henschel, Madame Scalchi, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Mr. 
Barrington Foote—an admirable group, and we wish we had been 
there. But we are magnanimous enough to feel glad that the 
musical education of the Royal household is being carried on so 
thoroughly. 


* * 
* 


It might be supposed by the unthinking that a paper which 
styles itself an “ Art Journal” should make some attempt to be 
artistic, and to keep clear of vulgarities, even in such small matters 
Hither this view is quite erroneous, or the 
* American Art Journal” is not artistic; for in a recent issue a 
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column of short news paragraphs is headed “ Warm Wittles.” 
We shall not attempt to choose between the alternatives suggested. 


* * 
*% 


Signor M. A. Franceschetti will give his “ historical concert ”-— 
which has attracted so much notice at Florence—on Thursday 
afternoon next at Lady Goldsmid’s residence (105, Piccadilly), 
under the conductorship of Signor Mancinelli. The programme 
will include from the “Hymn to Calliope,” a canzonetta by 
Falamero, a violin sonata by Tartini, a selection from Peri’s opera 
“ Euridice,” and an Intermezzo by Pergolesi. Such a concert 
demands, and will doubtless receive the attention of all musicians. 

** 

The Rev. H. R. and Mrs. Haweis’ “Church Conversazione and 
Evening Fair and Entertainment,” in aid of the Permanent Im- 
provement and Current Church Expense Funds, of St. James, 
Westmoreland-street, Marylebone, will take place on July 4th, 1890, 
at the Portman Rooms, Baker-street, 8 to 12:30 p.m. Tickets, 5s. 
each, may be had of Mrs. Haweis, Queen’s House, Cheyne-walk, 
Chelsea; E. Davis, Esq., 17, Nottingham-place; Mr. Bowes, the 
verger; and of all the stewards at the church. There should be 
no lack of popular support on this occasion. 


* * 
* 


Madame Patti is announced to really appear at the Albert Hall 
next Saturday afternoon, so the numerous people who were dis- 
appointed a week or two ago will doubtless take advantage of the 
occasion. Mrs. Henschel, Mme. Patey, Mme. Sterling, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Durward Lely, and Mr. Henschel are the other solo vocalists 
announced ; while, moreover, the Lotus Glee Club, M'ss Marianne 
Eissler, Mr. Johannes Wolff, and Herr Emil Bach will play. 


* * 
* 


That deservedly popular baritone, Mr. Avon Saxon, will give his 
first concert on the sfternoon of Saturday next in St. James’s 
(Banqueting) Hall. Miss Ella Russell, Miss Nita Caritte, Mme. 
Belle Cole, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Orlando Harley, M. Wolff, and 
Mr. Hollman are amongst the artists who have promised to take 
part, besides the Meister Glee Singers—whose names are Messrs, 
William Sexton, Gregory Hast, Webster Norcross, and Saxon. 

+ * 

The attention of all whom it may concern is directed to the 
Jetter printed in another column from the secretary of the Jamaica 
Exhibition. The Exhibition, which is under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales, is likely to mark an epoch in the industrial 
history of the West Indies, and we hope that, for the mutual 
benefit of England and her colonies, the appeal of Mr. Washington 
Eves may meet with ready response from English manufacturers. 


* * 
* 


An exceptionally interesting concert is promised by that clever 
pianist, Mme. Zoe Caryll, on Friday afternoon next, at St. James’s 
Hall. Mme. Melba, M.M. Jean and Hdouard de Reszke, and M. 
Lassalle will sing; Madame Bernhardt has promised to recite, and 
there will be a full orchestra under the direction of Mr. F. H. 
Cowen—a crowded house is assured. 


* * 
* 


We need hardly remind our readers of the performance of “ St. 
Paul,” which takes place to-day (Saturday) at the Crystal Palace, 
and which is likely to be very noteworthy. By the way, four hun- 
dred members of the Bristol Choral Society will take part in the 
performance. Mr. Manns went to Bristol to conduct a special 
rehearsal last week, and was highly pleased with the excellent 
singing of the choir. 









Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s morning concert, announced to take place 
at Dudley House on Tuesday next at 3:0, is likely to be a very 
interesting affair. Promise of this is to be found in the fact that 
the long list of artists includes the names of Miss Zclie de Lussan, 
Miss Georgina Ganz, Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, M. de Soria, and 
M. Johannes Wolff. 


* * 
x 


Two concerts will be given by the London Sunday School Choir 
at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday next; the first by the Junior 
Choir (conductor, Mr. J. Rowley) taking place at one p.m.; the 
second by the full Festival Choir (conductor, Mr. Luther Hinton) 
at four pm. Ten thousand voices will be employed, and the 
Crystal Palace and Sunday School Bands will take part. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Wm. Heinemann, of 21, Bedford-street, whom we mentioned 
last week as publishing the English edition of the “ Art Inter- 
change,” writes to us to point out that the coloured plates are 
presented with each issue of that journal, and not, as might be 
supposed from our paragraph, merely occasionally, 


* * 
* 


At Madame Cellini’s concert, to be given in St. James’s Hall on 
Thursday next at 9, Madame Nordica, Miss Eleanor Rees, the 
Princess Ahmadee, Mr. Arthur Oswald, Lady 
Lord Mar will take part. 
worthy. 


Beaumont, and 
The occasion will doubtless be note- 


+ % 
* 

Mrs. M. A. Carlisle-Carr will give her annual concert on the 
afternoon of July 1, at her new studios, 22, Old Bond-street, 
when she will be assisted by M. Johannes Wolff, Mr. George 
Giddens, Miss Sybil Carlisle, Mr. Ganz, and others. 

? ’ ? 
* 
* 

Signor Ducci’s annual concert will take place on the 30th inst., 
at 3.30, at la, Ovington-square, under the patronage of the 
Madame Alice Whitacre, Mr. Hirwen Jones, M. 
Holmann, and Signor Tosti have promised their services. 


Princess Louise. 


* * 
* 


M. Emile de Mlynarski, solo violinist to the Imperial Russian 
Societies, of which the Russian Emperor is Protector, has arrived 
in London, and will appear at Princes’ Hall on July 7. He has 
just purchased a genuine Stradivarius for 1,000 guineas. 

** 

Mr. Irving and Miss Terry will give their recital of “ Macbeth” 
in St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon at 3:0. The immense 
attractions of this function are too obvious to need emphasis. 


* # 
* 


Admirers of the great Spanish violinist will scarcely need to be 
reminded that Senor Sarasate’s third and last concert will take 
place this (Saturday afternoon) in St. James’s Hall at 3. 

# 


Herr Emil Stauer, the pianist who has lately made great fame 
for himself in Germany, intends to make a towrn‘e during the 
coming winter. 

x % 
¥ 

Herr von Zur Mihlen, the Russian tenor, had the honour of 
singing before H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck (Princess Mary) on 
Thursday last. 

* * 
x 

Dr. Villiers Stanford has accepted the honorary membership of 

the Tonic Solfa College. 
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POLISH SONG. 
———— 


BY J. SIKORSKI. 
Translated* by NaTaLig JANOTHA. 
(Concluded from page 449.) 


The metre used in the first of these rhythms is the “ Trochee”’ (— ~), 
the second the “ Iambus’’ (~ —), and the last the “ Molossus ’’ (— — —). 
On a closer inspection of these dances one finds in many of them a strange 
characteristic kind of jump at uncertain intervals, which seems to have no 
connection with the actual time in which the dance is written, 
thus appearing incorrect, or like the caprice of a fantastic and uncivilized 
composer; but in reality it has for foundation its proper scale, with 
a likeness to church music on the system of the Gregorian chants. 
Linguistic researches prove that in the Germano-Sclavonic languages 
there are many Sanscrit words, and musicians are able to trace in India 
those outlines of popular songs the origin of which they are not able to 
find in Europe. To the dancing measures of the Polish nation living in 
what was formerly Great Poland, Kujaven, and the Grand Duchy of Posen 
belongs the “ Obertas Oberek ’’—which is danced to the left, contrasting 
thus with the German waltz, in which the couples turn to the right. The 
« Oberek’’ is danced in three time, and has a jerky, boisterous, bravura-like 
character -the movement very quick. The accent of the rhythm makes 
it quite different to other dances in three time, and it varies also according 
to the caprice of the dancer, many dancing it with enthusiasm, but without 
interrupting the dance. 

rhe rhythm of the “Obertas” is very seldom used for a song, as the 
rapidity of the movement makes it unsuitable for singing, and if taken 
more slowly the whole individuality of the dance is destroyed. 

The songs of the ‘ Russins” differ entirely from all the other Polish 
songs (the nationality of the Russins must not be confused with that of 
the Russians) ; the dialect and the form of the language are very similar to 
Polish, but the language in form and speech is very different from Russian. 

The Russian Government tries to consider these two nations as one in their 
political aims, but Russins protest loudly against this idea of identity 
with Russians. ‘They shared through many centuries the same fate as 
Poles under the same government. 

A large tract of country inhabited by a numerous population at the 
south-east end of Poland was exposed to continual invasions by hordes of 
Tartars and Turks, who destroyed everything by sword and fire, and led the 
disarmed populace into slavery ; thus mourning was the key-note of these 
people, and on this account most of their melodies have a complaining 
character, though some seem to be influenced by the warlike readiness of 
the male population, and are very often stirring and wild, like the steppe, 
covered with memorials of the fallen. 

The last of the “ Lirniks”’ are to be found in this part of the country. 
Their stories are sometimes written in rhyme, expressing really chivalrous 
sentiments, and the melodies are classed under one common heading, 
* Dumka’’ (9), and are of the heroic order. 
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Imbued with the same spirit, but more fantastic and less regular than 
the former songs, are those of the mountaineers who live at the foot of 


the long chain of mountains which extend from Sieben-biirgen, through 
Hungary, Austria, and Silesia (with the Russins in the east and Poland 


on the west), to the frontier of Silesia. 

A half savage hfe, an unceasing struggle with nature, rocky and almost 
inaccessible passes, and the fury of the unbridled winds of heaven ; all 
these influences seem to live and to resound again in the songs of this race, 
which appears to be almost cut off from all the rest of mankind. 

On the heights and summits of the mountain, in the woods and fields, 





* Edited by Manion Cuapren., 





one hears continually voices uplifted in a kind of noisy singing, with an 
unpleasant falsetto. The melody often extends only to four bars, drawn 
out sometimes by dint of shouting and jodelling to five and even seven 
bars (10). 
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The strong personality and unrestrained individuality of these hardy 
mountaineers of Tatra and Carpathia, who not long ago led a life partly 
of brigands and partly of roving herdsmen, appear characteristically in the 
songs of the race. 

In households and in the home-circle the sl:arply-defined character of 
these melodies is softened, but the freshness and vigour of movement 
remain, especially when the tune is caught up by a violin which produces 
melodic wonders by embroidering on the primitive simplicity of the original 
air. ‘The violin was the principal musical instrument used by the Polish 
nation, but to strengthen the effect a violoncello was sometimes used, and 
if more sound was required a small drum aud also timpani (kettle-drums) 
were added, to give fire and vigorous merriment to the ensemble. 

Songs are often charmingly introduced in the pauses of the dance. A 
dancing couple, followed by the whole circle stops, before the player, and 
one of them sings a portion of the song (often improvised on a simplified 
dance tune), after which all the couples dance off again until a fresh 
interval occurs. The dancers also increase the charm of the measure by 
tapping with their feet in time to the music. 

With the mountaineers the player fulfils this duty himself, marking by 
this means every beat of the bar, which effaces to a certain extent the 
irregularity of the rhythmical form of the melody, and does not permit one 
to recognise clearly the lack of regularity in the phrases. 

Collections of the popular Polish (or Sclav) songs are numerous, with and 
without music. 

That by Oscar Colberg (the result of many years’ research in Posen, 
Cracow, and Warsaw) is the most valuable. In 1878*this collection 
numbered twelve volumes, and the judges at the Paris International Exhi- 
bition rewarded Colberg’s work of many years with a medal. Now the 
collection is increased to more than twenty volumes, and even then the 
materia] gathered together by the indefatigable worker is very far indeed 
from being exhausted. There still remain unnumbered in any collection 
many beautiful national Polish songs. Colberg has also gathered together 
a variety of ethnological material, such as descriptions of costumes, cere- 
monies, home life, and household utensils; nothing, in fact, is wanting 
which it is possible to reproduce with the plastic art. 

There are also descriptions of the coloured dresses worn, and also the 
characteristics of the people from all parts of the country ; and, in addition 
anecdotes, legends, and proverbs. In a word, in this collection we find a 
wealth of material from which we can glean almost everything that is to 
be known of both the internal and external life of the nation. 

By effacing the details merely arising from circumstances the ancient 
and indelible peculiarities of the race will stand out clearly, to be under- 
stood and appreciated by mankind. Many popular songs of the people are 
familiar to the educated classes, and composers use them from time to time 
enlarging upon the original theme, and sometimes even working it into a 
scientific form, purposely changing the spirit of the original, though 
perhaps assisting the exponents themselves to a success. Very often the 
most talented musicians help to enrich the field of homely ballad. Such 
work is easily recognised by its better method of expression and a more 
refined melody and charm, wanting in the improvisations of the simple 
sons of toil. 

Writers of the former class of composition were well known at first in 
certain circles of society, but were forgotten with the breaking-up of these 
circles. Even the composers of the principal Polish operas, Kaminski 
Stefani (the elder) and Elsner Weinert, are now forgotten; neverthe- 
less, songs taken from these operas are still popular among the Poles, 
though a hundred years have elapsed since they were written. 

The same fate no doubt awaits those whose works of yesterday and of 
to-day are heard everywhere, and are now popular. Their number is so 
great that it is impossible to name them all here, much as they might 
deserve it. 
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Amongst those who have died within recent years are Kurpinski, Stefani 
the younger), Nowakowski, Teichman, Dobreynski, Chopin, Lubomirski, 
(Prince) Madejski, Kazynski, Zawadzki, Komorowski, and Pruszynski; and 
among those living now are Zelenski, Zarzycki, Noskowski, Miinchheimer, 
and many others—productive, careless ; and charming all who listen and 
those who sing. 

Suffice it to say that every composer, whatever branch of musical art he 
cultivates, invariably tries his power in song. 

If not by exceptional talent, at all events by the number of his works, 
there stands first Stanislas Moniuszko (who died a few years ago), author of 
a few valued operas, masses, compositions for orchestra, cantatas, and 
above all songs, of which he wrote about two hundred, which place him 
for Poland on the same level as Schubert in Germany. Finally, as 
one may gather from this sketch, the history of music in Poland, and 
almost the history of culture and political existence, is boand by many 
threads to the history of Polish song. 

Adam Mickiewicz, the great Polish poet, thus defines the meaning of 
song, and it cannot be expressed more happily— 

“Oh song of the people! thou arch of concord 

Between former and later days ; 

On thee the nation places the armour of her champions, 

The weaving of her thoughts, and the flowers of her feeling!” 

(This is a part of the poem “Conrad Wallenrod,” which has been 
translated into English by Sobolewski.) 

The Polish nation—for more than a hundred years deprived of political 
independence, oppressed in its existence and nationality; and the 
liberty of its habits, customs, language, and even its religion day by day 
becoming more endangered—sought for shelter and an outlet for her intel- 
lectual vigour in science and general knowledge. Many obstacles are to be 
found even in that field of learning through irregularity in the teaching 
and the tyranny practised in schools. Feeling herself free, how- 
ever, in the field of art, the nation cultivates with success 
poetry, painting, and music. To these she confides her most 
sacred feelings and inspirations, which, though apprehended and sus- 
pected by the hangman Tyranny, cannot be seized and punished by in- 
quisitorial laws. Schiller has said that that which is to live again in song 
must first disappear from the reality of the present ; it is different with the 
Polish nation, especially in these days, as truth finds expression in song 
as in song only can it appear freely. 


' 











BALLAD MUSIC OF THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 
a 


The Rey. S. Baring Gould commenced his third and last lecture on this 
subject at the Royal Institution on Saturday last with an interesting 
account of the people from whom he and Mr. Fleetwood Sheppard had 
taken down the ballads published in their collection entitled “ Songs of 
the West.” Everywhere they found that, although the more famous 
singers were dead, there yet lingered sons or descendants of these song-men 
to whom the old songs and melodies had been handed down as heirlooms, 
There were some five-and-twenty of these old men, all ranging from seventy 
to ninety years, from whom the words and tunes had been collected. It 
was almost useless to go to men under the above age, for even if they had 
a knowledge of the melodies sung by their fathers they had corrupted them, 
and altered them into a more modern form. There was one old hedger, 
absolutely illiterate, the son of a more famous man who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lew Trenchard, N. Devon, who went by the name of the “ sing- 
ing machine,” so long would he, when once started, continue to pour forth 
ballad after ballad. With few exceptions this man’s melodies were all in the 
old church modes, and—like many others of the same class—he had no 
power of appreciation for melodies set in our modern scale, but would say 
that there was no tune in them. Only two old women had been visited, 
but one of these was a treasure, completely illiterate, living in a moorland 
cottage of one story of piled granite blocks roofed with turfs. She had in 
her memory a marvellous store of ancient ballads acquired fifty years ago 
from her father, a cripple who had never been off Dartmoor in his life. The 
leading characteristic of the songs of the peasantry was their cheerfulness. 
There was never a token of dissatisfaction with their calling, never a 
grumble at the hardness of their lot, but always honest happiness and con- 
tentment. On one occasion an old singer had said to the lecturer, “ Please 





does your honour know the song of The Poor Man’s Sad State?” But it 
proved to be but the song of a _ hen-pecked man! The words, 
to which the airs taken down were wedded, were not always 
as valuable and as original as the airs themselves, the reason being that 
very frequently a minstrel when he acquired a new “ broadside ” set it to 
an already familiar melody and discarded the old words. Such was the 
case with that most thrilling and striking air, “The Blue Flame” 
mentioned in the last lecture, the tune being probably of great minstrel 
antiquity. 
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a 
All un-der the stars, and be-neath the greentree, All 
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All early melodies were short, and consisted of four phrases: the 
second part was either a portion that was formerly sung in canon with the 
first, or consisted of the burden of the song transposed to the end of 
each verse and somewhat accommodated to its new position, and 
was added to relieve the monotony of singing a long ballad to a 
four-line stanza. A considerable number of our old ballad tunes 
were dance airs. The ballad was sung as the young people danced, 
and the termination of the ballad marked the end of the dance, and 
thus a ballad of twenty to forty verses became tolerable. The burden 
or drone, consisting of often-recurring words, such as “The dove 
flew over the mulberry bush,” “ Dabbling in the dew makes the 
milkmaids fair,” ‘The wind it bloweth the acorns down,” was originally 
sung as an accompaniment by the men, and the girls joined in the drone 
at certain joint movements in the dance. These burdens had been very 
generally changed into a “ Fol-de-riddle-li-do,” or other nonsense syllables, 
and thrown to the end of the verse to which they formeda second part. Most 
of the pieces sung at these lectures were old ballad tunes of the times of 
Henry VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and James I., which had been handed 
down from generation to generation by the old song-men. Whence 
came these melodies? Some—but only a very few—were of 
local production, the invention of the professional song-men; the 
majority, however, of the old traditional airs were, in the lecturer’s 
opinion, derived from the ancient minstrels. .This class of men, once in high 
repute, had greatly fallen in favour in the reign of Henry Vill. The old 
honoured “ Rybards” had become “ ribald,” the “ Scurra’’ “ scurrilous,’’ 
and the “ Gesturer’’ of heroic lays a mere jester or buffoon. Puttenham, in 
his “ Arte of English Poesie,” printed in 1589, speaks of “ Ballads and small 
popular musickes, sung by the canta-banqui upon benches or barrel-heads, 
where they have none other audience than boys or countrye fellows that 
pass by them in the streete, or else by blind harpers or such like tavern 
minstrels that give you a fit of mirth for a groat; and their matters being 
for the most part stories of old times, as the tale of Sir Topas, Guy of 
Warwick, and such other old romances or historical rhymes made pur- 
posely for the recreation of the common people at Christmas dinners and 
brideales, and in taverns and such other places of base resort!” 

In 1593 an Act was passed putting down minstrels, and it was ordered 
that any minstrel caught wandering from place to place was to be treated 
as a rogue and a vagabond, that is to say, he was to be put in the stocks and 
whipped. Tae consequence of this Act was that the minstrels settled down 
in country places, went to “ wakes” and “ fairs,” and picked up a few pence 
thereby, but were constrained to seek for their daily bread in some other 
way by becoming day-labourers or exercising some other work; some 
married, became fathers of families, and transmitted their store of old 
world music to their sons. The third Parliament of Cromwell again struck 
them. It was enacted that any minstrel or ballad-singer caught singing 
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or making music in any alehouse, or was found to have solicited anyone -to 
hear him sing and play, was to be taken before the first magistrate, whipped 
and imprisoned. In 1642 it was gravely proposed in Parliament, 
“seeing the popularity of ballads and carols, that the great deeds 
of Oliver Cromwell should be put into verse and set to be sung 
at Christmas, in lieu of the church carols in honour of Christ’s 
nativity.’ ‘The proposal, however, was not favoured. In December, 
1645, there was a Provost Marshal appointed, “ with powers to seize upon 
all ballad singers and to suppress stage plays.” How this affected music 
generally was well known, and it was the death blow to the minstrelsy. 


, 


\ ballad of this period, called ‘ Brixham Town,” which was introduced to 


the lecturer with the remark,“ Bless ’y zur! [ reckon there be more scriptur’ 
and true religion in her than in scors 0’ hymns zung i’ church or chapel,” 
plainly showed how extremely unpopular these repressive measures must 
have been. 

It was very difficult to say with any approach to certainty which melodies 
were native to the West, for there had been an interchange of airs going 
on for three hundred years throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. A host of so called Scottish tunes were demonstrably English, 
while others, that were called Irish had been carried to [reland by English 
oldiers. In many cases old English melodies that were fitted to gross 
words fell out of recollection in England ; but Burns, Allan Cunningham, 
and others wrote fresh words to them, and they had been reimported into 


Nngland as Scottish tunes. ‘The first book of music printed in Scotland, 
Morbe’s ‘Cantus,’ 1662, consisted entirely of English ballad tunes and 
other English compositions. In the 1682 edition were added some Italian 
melodie The same was the case with Moore and his “ Irish Melodies.’’ 


Phe lecturer found that whereas certain ballads—well known to the 
peasantry throughout England—had their traditional melodies in the West, 
as soon as a line, drawn from the source of the Tamar to the mouth of the 
xe, was crossed, they were set almost invariably to entirely different 
tunes. ‘The reason was that north of this line a Keltic element was intro- 
duced into the population of West Saxons. The musical traditions were, 
» to speak, broken by passing from race to race. As he went northward 
the Keltic clement became purer, until a region was reached in which there 
veemed to be a spring of original melody of Keltic character. The age 
of these melodies could only be approximately fixed. The genuine 
‘jongleur’’ airs that came down from the minstrels of Henry VIL.’s time, 
and which might be much earlier, were comparatively easy to detect from 
their peculiar character and the mode in which they were written. 
“Cold blows the wind,” “The trees they are so high,” and “Childe the 


hunter’ were all excellent examples. 
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Some of the dance tunes were probably as old, but it was more difficult to 
fix their approximate date. ‘The musicians of the reign of Elizabeth were 
cientific, and avoided in their composition strongly marked and catching 
melody. ‘The scholastic music of that age was so contrapuntal that it con- 
tained very little tune ; consequently, the line of demarcation between the 
great composers of that period and what might be termed the music of the 
people was most distinct. ‘The musicians held ballads in contempt and the 
poets avoided writing in balladmetre. ‘There were, however, extant several 
melodies of popular songs, demonstrably of the age of Elizabeth, but these 
had « more modern flow of melody than the earlier ballad air. The 

fn the reign of Charles IL. an Exeter man, ''om D’Urfey, became a great 
following melody (see next column) belonged to this period. ‘The words 


were found in an early garland. 

favourite at Court and ultimately the constant attendant of the “ Merry 
Monarch,’ to whom he constantly sang. After a while D’Urfey collected 
his songs into six volumes, which he published with the airs to which he 
had set them. ‘I'wo volumes of the first edition consisted entirely of his 
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own compositions, the others contained songs and ballads which he had 
altered and, in most cases, corrupted with grossness to suit the taste of 
Charles II. In this vast collection it was almost a certainty that 
D’Urfey had used up all such melodies as he recollected to have heard 
or sung in Devon as a boy. Many of these were re-set to purer 
words by Allan Ramsay in his Scottish collection, “The Tea-table 
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Miscellany ” and “'The Evergreen,” in 8 vols.,in 1724. Then came the 
epoch of the ballad-operas when the old ballad tunes returned into general 
favour, but associated with different words. Ramsay took twenty-five out 
of the “ Beggar’s Opera” and placed in one of his volumes. After this 
came the boisterous period of Dibdin. Few of his compositions, however, 
were sung by our peasantry—the lecturer only knew of one called “ Nothing 
like song ’—but the power of his genius affected the compositions of his 
time throughout the land. A great favourite of this style amongst our 
labouring men—though it was not sung by the oldest men—was “The 
cottage thatched with straw,” the last two lines of each verse being taken 
up as chorus : 
In the days of yore, there sat at his door, 
An old farmer, and thus sang he, 
“ With my pipe and my glass, I wish every class 
On the earth were as well as me!” 
For he envied not any man his lot, 
The richest, the proudest, he was, 
For he had home-brew’d—brown bread, 
And a cottage well thatched with straw. 


As an example of the manner in which a melody grew and was altered 
from its original form, the lecturer said that some two years ago he and Mr. 
Sheppard took down from an old cripple a song with a charming melody 
called “ Upon a Sunday morning,” which they published in the first part 
of their “ Songs of the West.” Shortly afterwards they discovered that 
the song had been published in 1853 by Francis Mori, and that the words 
were by Charles Swan, but on looking at Mori’s music they found that with 
the exception of the first four notes there was no resemblance between the 
melodies. ‘The alterations, however, were distinctly improvements, the 
later form being much more vocal and symmetrical than the original. 

The value and interest of these lectures have been much increased by the 
artistic singing of the ballads, duets, and quartets by Miss Sheppard, Mrs. 
Mason, Mr. A. James, and Mr. A. F. Furgusson, B.A. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Str: There is a little inaccuracy in your report of my last lecture at the 
Royal Institution which I should like to correct. The ballad “The Blue 
Flame” as far as words go is not a genuine folk-ballad. The exquisite 
melody was set to some very gross verses from a broadside to which it 
certainly did not originally belong, as they were comparatively modern, 
and the air cannot be younger than the reign of Henry VIII. I was 
obliged, therefore, to put fresh words to the old melody, using for the pur- 
pose a very common West Country superstition. 

June 14, 1890 I remain, yours truly, 





S. Barina-GouLp. 
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HERR WILLY HESS. 


From a photograph by WALERY, Regent Street. 
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THE REID CHAIR OF MUSIC. 
—-—~_-—— 


The following statement, with reference to the Reid Chair of Music in 
Edinburgh University, has been submitted by the Edinburgh Society of 
Musicians to Her Majesty’s University Commissioners appointed under 
“The Universities ” (Scotland) Act, 1889, 52 and 53 Vict., cap. 55 :— 

The Edinburgh Society of Musicians was founded in 1887. Its member- 
ship consists exclusively of professional musicians, and includes the great 
majority of the profession in the city. There is also connected with the 
society a body of associates, among whom will be found many of our best 
known and most influential amateurs. 

The society is deeply interested in all that affects the progress of the 
art of music in Scotland, and welcomes the present opportunity of drawing 
attention to the unsatisfactory constitution of the Reid Chair of Music, and 
of respectfully submitting proposals for its reform. 

The history of the Chair is well known, and need not be detailed here. 
The salient points may be summed up in one sentence. It is the most 
wealthy University endowment for music in the kingdom; it has been in 
operation for fifty years ; and its appreciable results have been by no means 
commensurate with the outlay from the bequest during this long period. 
The failure of the Chair to attract the musical youth of the country, with 
its consequent failure to fulfil the purpose for which if was established, is 
largely to be traced to the nature of the foundation. This takes the form 
of the endowment and maintenance of a Professorship of the Theory of 
Music, and the appointment of an annual concert. The latter is, of course, 
mainly commemorative, and while in earlier days, as a subsidized concert 
of good music, it has doubtless been of great value from an educational 
point of view, its continuance on the same grounds is to-day not so indis- 
pensable. The professorship remains, then, as the only direct provision for 
musical education, and it must be pronounced utterly inadequate to meet 
the wants of the case. Instruction in theory is only one part of a musician’s 
training ; the other—the practical side—is left unprovided for. Even the 
theoretical side can only be partially covered by professorial lectures. The 
historical and critical aspects of the art, such as the growth and develop- 
ment of harmony, the rise of the various schools of composition, 
notices of the lives and critical estimates of the works of great composers— 
these are the themes suitable for treatment by a professor. But the section 
of theory of most importance to the practical student, viz.—training in 
harmony, composition, orchestration, &c.—can only be taught in small 
classes, and is beyond the province of the Chair. In the absence of due 
provision for this—the really indispensable part of theoretical instruction 
—and still more in the absence of any provision for the practical training 
of students in instrumental and vocal art, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Chair has been without a constituency. In the nature of things it 
could not be otherwise. 

To put matters right, and to realise the Founder’s wishes and expec- 
tations, the Edinburgh Society of Musicians respectfully suggests that, 
in connection with the Chair, a University School of Music (which might 
be called the Reid School of Music) be established, in which the theory and 
practice of the art will be taught side by side, and every educational need 
of the music student be fully met. ‘The arrangements of the leading 
academies of music in London may be recommended as models. The society 
believes that the annual income of the bequest is quite sufficient to 
establish and maintain such a training school of music. The professor would 
be guaranteed in his present salary, and would, in addition, enjoy a capitation 
grant from the fees of every student attending the school, who would also 
be required to matriculate at the University. The remaining sum, at 
present devoted to the Reid Concert and class expenses, would be set 
aside for the support of the School of Music, and would, taken along with 
the fees of the students, cover the outlay in rent of premises, salaries of 
teachers, kc. Any deficit, should such occasionally arise, should be made 
good out of the interest on the balance of the Reid Bequest annually 
available for general University purposes, on which balance the musical 
purposes of the Foundation have, by legal decision, the first claim. 

In connection with the school, the commemorative purpose of the Reid 
Concert would be equally well served by a Founder’s Concert, held on his 
birthday. 

For the success of this training school its management ought to be 
largely in the hands of practical musicians, and therefore the society would 
strongly urge that, in addition to the Professor of Music and suitable 
representatives from the University Court, the governing body should 
always include a sufficient number of skilled advisers from among the 











teachers of the school. With this proviso the Society of Musicians sees 
no reason to doubt the success of such an institution, although it is with- 
out precedent in this country. 

As a copestone to this educational edifice the Chair of Music ought to be 
empowered to examine and confer degrees in music, which would be a 
stimulus to the ambition of the students attending its school, and a reward 
to be sought after in the course of their professional career. 

In conclusion, the Society of Musicians believes that the application of 
the fund in the ways designated above is not only quite in accordance with 
the intention of the founder, but is, in fact, the only way of practically 
realising it, and that such a reform of the Reid Chair of Music will be pro- 
ductive of great and lasting good to the art in Scotland. 

Should Her Majesty’s Commissioners desire further information on any 
points connected with this statement, the Edinburgh Society of Musicians 
will be most happy to appoint representatives to meet with them. 

Signed on behalf of the Edinburgh Society of Musicians. 
Orro ScuweizER, President. 
James C. Dreprn, Secretary. 


75, Queen-street, Edinburgh, May 20, 1890. 








AN APPEAL. 
a 
JAMAICA INDUSTRIAL AND MANUFACTURING EXHIBITION 


(To BE HELD IN JAmarca, 1891). 
Offices, 1, Fen-court, London, E.C., June 17, 1890. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sim: Will you kindly allow me to call your attention to the Jamaica 
Exhibition, to be held in January next ? 

I am desired by the Committee in Jamaica to inquire as to the possibility 
of our being favoured with the loan of an organ, and I shall be glad if, 
through your kindness in publishing this letter, our request may be made 
known to manufacturers and others who might assist us in this respect. 

It might be worth the while, from a mere business aspect of a manu- 
facturer, to send out an organ as an exhibit. I shall be glad to com- 
municate with any such, and have only to add that every care would be 
taken of the instrument, and that the expenses of transport (both ways), 
&e., would be entirely borne by the committee. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
C. Wasnineton Eves, Chairman. 





MR. WILLY HESS. 
a 

Willy Hess was born July 14, 1859, at Mannheim, where his father, 
Julius Hess, was a violinist of rank. Under him the boy commenced 
to study at the age of five, continuing until 1865, when the family re- 
moved to America, his father having accepted a position in Thomas's 
famous orchestra. In company with his sister Joanna, a pianist, 
he very. soon commenced to make concert tours in the States, 
being received everywhere as a violinist of high promise. In 1872 he 
returned to Europe, spending a year in Hoiland, and subsequently making 
numerous tours in Germany. In 1874 he made a prolonged tour through 
the chief towns of France, Belgium, and Germany, also including London 
in its scope. In 1876 Mr. Hess went to Berlin to study with Joachim, with 
whom he remained for two years, when he settled in Frankfurt as leader of 
the opera. Here he remained for eight years, making further tours during 
his vacations, and visiting London fora second time in 1883. In 1886 he 
left Frankfurt for Rotterdam, where he was appointed to a professorship at 
the Conservatoire. ‘I'wo years later Sir Charles Hallé offered Mr. Hess the 
distinguished and onerous post of leader of his famous Manchester band. 
This he accepted; and our readers do not need to be told with what great 


ability Mr. Hess continues to discharge his important duties. 





Give yourself as you are, and what you are. Every man sees with his own 
eyes, or does not see at all. Bring out what you have. If you have 
nothing, be an honest beggar rather than a respectable thief.—Emerson. 
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The Dramatic GBorld. 


‘‘CASTING THE BOOMERANG,” 
——— 
Lonpon, Wrpnespay, 18rn June, 1890. 





My Dear Mr. Firipmovusr,— 

Mr. Daly’s excellent company is with us again, and for a fairly 
long stay. They “opened ” last week at the Lyceum in “ Casting 
the Boomerang,” which was the first piece they played on their 
first visit to England, five or six years ago. I saw it on the first 
night then; I saw it on the first night now. I thought ita very bad 
play then, and I think so still. 

I remember that original first night very distinctly. Toole’s 
little theatre was filled with enthusiastic Americans, with cold and 
critical Englishmen; and the more the Americans laughed the 
more we didn’t. I remember honestly thinking that the good 
Yankees were laughing not because they were amused but out of 
pure patriotism; and I sighed to think how little chance there 
was of Britons doing likewise at New York. 

I was taken by surprise—we were all taken by surprise. The 
ingenuous badness of the play, the quaint accent of the performers, 
the little conventionalities of the company in. general and the 
mannerisms Of Miss Ada Rehan in particular—by the time the 
long farce was halfway through I felt I had had enough of it, and 
settled myself down to be bored for the rest of the evening out of 
sheer virtue. 

But by the end of the evening I could but feel that I had not 
been altogether bored. I was irritated—partly, perhaps, by the 
thundering applause bestowed on that very dull play, a good deal 
by Miss Ada Rehan, but most of all (I expect) by the conscious- 
ness that there was a certain merit in that which I had in my haste 
put down as rubbish: that there was a soul of goodness in things 
evil, and that I had been too stupid to see it. 

With regard to the play itself, T should not doubt that my first 
judgment was a pretty correct one, but for the fact that many 
thousands of people (mostly Americans, I admit) have derived 
much enjoyment from “ Casting the Boomerang ;” and I am always 
rather inclined to think that nothing deserves to succeed like suc- 
cess. Napoleon, if he wanted to judge a man’s power, always asked 
what he had done. Nor do I think that we should be wrong, in 
judging the value of a play, always to ask “how it had done”’— 
yes, even as a commercial speculation, providing that it had been 
played to audiences of some sort of culture. 

Did Tsay, just now, with a kind of sneer, that the people amused 
by their “ Boomerang” have been mostly Americans? Well, I 
must admit that the audiences of New York (and even of ultra- 
English Boston) seem to me to be less sophisticated than those of 
London; they are not such keen critics, at all events, as our trained 
“firstnighters ’—and perhaps they enjoy themselves all the more 
and are none the worse for it. But one ean see what the effect 
of playing before such an audience has been, on a typical American 
company like Daly’s. 

To finish with the play, however—which is fairly representative 
of the series of Americanised German farces to which it belongs, 
though it is hardly the best of them. It is difficult to compare it 
with original HNnglish farces, because there are so few of these 
except Mr. Pinero’s: and with Mr. Pinero’s any comparison would 
be absurd. But, like most German plays, it contains at least one 
very quaint and pretty idea; which in this case has been worked 
up into a very original and charming scene. Also the characters 
are pleasant and human, while there is an enormous quantity of 
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talk—which would be unendurable in English, but pleases us 
because of the quaintness of its New York phrasing and delivery, 
and pleases Americans because it comes home to them as, neces- 
sarily, English dialogue even of the best cannot. 

But with regard to the acting I can’t but own that my first 
opinion was a wrong one. ‘There is no need to go to the opposite 
extreme, and gush over American acting as altogether superior to 
the native article; indeed, it seems to me bad criticism to say 
“right off” —as Mr. Drew would put it—that this acting is either 
better or worse than ours. I[t is different: anda critic, when he 
has thoroughly examined it, can hardly do more than say which 
school is more to his own individual taste. 

It is more like the Continental than the English acting of the 
present day : more like German acting, probably, than French : and 
perhaps in some ways not unlike the English acting of forty or fifty 
years ago. Its difference from our school is not to be judged by 
criticising the leading members of the company individually—in- 
deed, Miss Rehan, the greatest of them, has perhaps least of the 
characteristics of their school. They start, as do the actors of the 
Gymnase and of Saxe Meiningen, froma principle the very opposite 
of ours—I mean of that of our most modern and thoughtful 
actors; and they gain the advantages of their theory as we of 
ours. 

They are less sophisticated—like their audiences, shall I say ?— 
though in some respects their theory of acting is that of the over- 
sophisticated Parisian. They unhesitatingly accept certain con- 
ventionalities of the stage; they agree to do certain things in a 
certain way, knowing what the results will be; and from that 
point they go righton. With proper care, with good actors, and 
a good play they are certain of success; and their method has this 
great advantage, that the actor’s individuality never gets in the 
way of his part—the author knows beforehand how a certain class 
of part will be interpreted, and is sure of a loyal and sensible 
interpretation. 

In English acting all is experiment. No tradition, however 
sound, can be sure of respect: in everything we try to be original, 
to be natural—especially the former, as one is sometimes sorry to 
see! The Englishman uses—I won’t say wastes—half his force in 
trying to avoid half those conventionalities which at the Gymnase, 
at Daly’s, at the Burg Theater (I believe) are taken for granted. 
His work is more interesting—to experts; but it has, it is bound 
to have, a far larger proportion of failures. 

“And this,” you say interrogatively, “is your criticism of 
‘Casting the Boomerang’? This is ali you have to tell me about 
Miss Rehan and Co.?” It is, my good Mr. Fieldmouse, I admit 
—for this week. But Daly’s Company will give us more plays 
than one, I am glad to say; and my views on Miss Rehan—who 
was with me a taste acquired slowly, I am bound to say, but very 
surely—on Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. James Lewis, and Mr. John Drew, 
shall be contained, or “ continued,” possibly “in our next.” 

Your exhaustive, 
Mus 1n Urpe. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
——_ p> 


Rumour has now given Mr. Wills’s “ Esmond ”’—a play founded upon 
Thackeray’s famous novel—to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, instead of to their 
former partner. We have excellent authority for saying that the play 
never belonged to Mr. Hare; nor can we imagine an actor and actress less 
likely to take to themselves the parts of Henry Esmond and Beatrix than 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal. The dark, quiet little hero, the flashing imperious 
beauty, are almost utterly without kinship to the stalwart Guardsmen and 
the honest, hearty Englishwomen who have just been making troops of 
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friends across the Atlantic in the persons of “ Will” and “ Madge ”—as 
once, in a duologue, they good-naturedly styled themselves. 
*,* 

The name of Esmond reminds us of an apology which we owe to one of 
its latest bearers. We ought last week to have given some notice of Mr. 
H. V. Esmond’s plucky little performance at the Queen’s Gate Hall in 
Kensington. Mr. Esmond was at the Shaftesbury Theatre until the 
production of “Judah;” and being thereafter unemployed, and an 
ambitious young actor, he resolved to measure swords for the space of an 
hour or so with M. Coquelin, Mr. Willard, Mr. Henry Neville, and Mr. 
George Giddens, in ‘‘ Fennel” (the “ Luthier de Crémone), and with Charles 
Matthews in “If I had a Thousand a Year.” This latter play is, of course, 
a little comedy, and we do most earnestly advise Mr. Esmond never to 
attempt comedy again—he was distressingly unfunny. But in the 
tragedietta which came first he showed that he had in him the stuff that 
romantic actors are made of. Let him beware of affectation and 
mannerism, and he should do good work for the stage. He has enthusiasm, 
intelligence, and a fine voice—three precious gifts. Let us add that Miss 
Annie Hill and Mr. Cecil Thornbury played well in the comedy, and that 
Mr. Royston Keith was not without passion in the first piece. 

*% 

Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have created not only a sensation, but 
imitators, by their arrangement of Shakespeare as a duet. Everywhere in 
the provinces an enthusiastic reception has greeted their reading from 
“Macbeth” (with Miss Terry as Lady Macbeth and Mr. Irving as every- 
body else); and now Miss Millward and Mr. Terriss are giving similar 
readings, but in costume, avd intermingled with recitations of the more 
usual kind—let us hope with an equal success. 

** 

A very interesting five days’ sale will commence little more than a week 
from the date of these presents—on Monday, June 30, to be exact—at 
11, Wellington-street, the sellers being Messrs. Sotheby, and the things 
sold the miscellaneous and rare books collected by the late E. L. Blanchard 
and Frank Marshall. 

*¢ 

Mr. Malcolm Watson has written a new “duologue sketch’ for Miss 
Norreys and Mr. F. Kerr, who will perform it for the first time at the 
Steinway Hall on Thursday, July 3rd—Miss Josephine St. Ange’s matinée. 

* * 
* 


A new three-act drama by Mr. Louis N. Parker seems to have been very 
heartily welcomed at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, last week. It was 
produced by Mr. Louis Calvert, is christened “Taunton Vale,” and 
is a story of the Monmouth Rebellion of 1683. It is curious how completely 
Tom Taylor’s wonderful little drama, “A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing ”— 
which was founded on a far inferior play by Madame de Girardin about the 
French Revolution—seems to have possessed itself of this period; but Mr. 
Parker has dared not only to tread the same Zummerzetshire ground but to 
bring in the same redoubtable Colonel Kirke. Well, he has a worthy foe- 
man with whom to cross his steel ; andso—as they might say at Cambridge 
—here is Success to Parkcr’s Piece ! 

#,° 

The following paragraph from a South African paper—the “Natal Mer- 
cury ’’—strikes us as so interesting and so characteristic of these Stanleyan 
times that we make no apology for quoting it bodily :—“ We have it on the 
authority of Mr. Searelle that he has matured a plan and succeeded in float- 
ing a company in England, with a capital of no less a sum than £100,000, 
for a South African Theatre Building Company. The scheme is to build 
ten theatres, all of the same stamp, in all the leading towns in South Africa, 
and in such other towns as may justify construction. Despite the present 
handsome and commodious theatre, Durban will share in this scheme, and 
thus have a second temple. All these theatres will be duplicates of each 
other, both in apartments, scenery, properties, prosceniums, dressing-rooms, 
&e. Thus it is estimated a large saving will be effected in architect’s fees 
and in building, the order being placed with one firm, who will thereby be ina 
position to provide the materials at a much cheaper rate than for separate 
designs. A further principle is that performers can travel from town to 
town, and proceed with familiarity to each theatre, knowing after visiting 
one the arrangements for the whole, which are their respective dressing 
rooms, and so forth. The theatres will be handsomely appointed and 
fitted with the latest improvements and novelties, and will with ground 





cost about £7,000 or £8,000 each, thus leaving a tidy balance in hand. Mr. 
Searelle, who has a large personal interest, will manage the business in 
England, booking companies for the whole tour of South Africa, and with 
the experience he has gained be able to advise them the length of time 
they should stay at each town, thus fixing the dates at once. Shops and 
offices will be built under each theatre, and it is estimated that the rents 
from these alone will pay a good interest on the money invested. The 
scheme is a big one, but Mr. Searelle has every confidence in its success.” 
+ 

On Thursday Mr. Frederick Upton—whose humourous recitations fre- 
quently form an agreeable feature in the Lyric concerts—gave his annual 
matinée in the pretty little theatre of the Club. He was supported by a 
perfect host of talent, including Miss Carlotta Elliott, Mme. Agnes 
Larckom, Mr. Laurence Kellie, Mr. Luther Monday, and many more well- 
known artists. Mr. and Mrs. Upton gave a “ Scenette,”’ which was greatly 
enjoyed by the audience, and Mr. Upton created much laughter by his 
“ New Tinned Novel,” which was given with his inimitable dry humour. 

+* 

Mdlle. Thénard gave another of her interesting “ conférences’’ at the 
Marlborough Rooms on Monday afternoon, when she chatted in her 
vivacious and fascinating way on the réle played by the woman of to-day. 
The subject is large, and it is a pity that Mrs. Mona Caird and Mrs. Lynn 
Linton were not there to hear the French lady’s notions on the duties and 
qualities of her sex. At any rate, Mdlle. Thénard’s manner is so attractive, 
and she presses to such a degree the art of conveying by her accent and 
gesture the most subtle meanings, that the interest of what she says is much 
increased by the manner in which she says it. But, chére Mademoiselle, why 
do you talk quite so fast? We understood you, because we understand 


everything ; but we are very sure that a good many of your audience didn’t. 


* * 
is 


Miss Alice Raynor gave a matinée at the Vaudeville on the 12th of a 
play by Mr. Howell Pool, founded, we were told, on a novel by Ouida. The 
plot was very difficult to follow, and we failed to discovered what the hero, 
who takes the modest name of Lionccur instead of his own, did to justify 
the title. Miss Raynor has evidently had a good deal of experience on the 
stage, and would no doubt play some parts extremely well, but was quite 
unsuited to the réle she undertook—that of a great and beautiful but very 
wicked actress. To speak the truth, the whole play was unintentionally 
very funny, and it was quite remarkable how well the audience suppressed 
their merriment through the greater part of it; but when the hero offered 
for sale “an original Homer, in good condition,” it was too much, 
and they were fairly convulsed. It is hard to guess why such-a play 
should ever have been placed before a London audience—happily 
it is never likely to be seen again. ee 

* 

Mr. Corney Grain’s new musical sketch, entitled “The Society Peep-Show 
for 1890,” is perhaps one of the best things of the kind he has done. He 
takes us to Monte Carlo, and back again to London in the “ Merry month of 
May,” with its east winds and dust, and when vestries block the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares. He takes us to “ At Homes,” and shows us how the 
people go up the staircase, and how the Italian singer is interrupted by 
people being announced. He introduces us to “ smart” people,” and sings 
“ Society Lyrics ”—which we enjoy no less for having heard him sing them 
before. We are taken to the opera, and lastly to Ascot, where we hear all the 
noise and fun of the racecource as plainly as if we were there in the flesh. 
Everything is described all through the sketch as only Mr. Corney Grain 
can describe. ‘ Carnival Time,’ which precedes the sketch, with its pretty 
music and bright acting, seems destined for a long run. 

*¢ 

The Globe Theatre re-opened on Tuesday under the management of Mr. 
W. B. Moore with “ Romeo and Juliet,’’ Miss Adelaide Moore being the 
Juliet. This young lady is no novice on the stage. 
right in stating that she appeared in London some four or five years ago, 
and has since been acting in the provinces and America. It is to be 
regretted that she did not make her reappearance before a town audience 
in a less ambitious part. In modern plays we can fancy Miss Moore 
would be very good, but her voice is quite unsuited to the delivery 
of blank verse, and her appearance and style of acting are far more suited 
to comedy than tragedy. Mr. Otis Skinner has a good voice, well under 
control; and although a little too heavy both in appearance and acting for 
Romeo, according to our ideas, he showed himself to be a sound and 
capable actor. His rendering of the garden scene was admirable, being 
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played with much feeling, but in a subdued manner, as if afraid of being 
overheard and interrupted in his stolen interview with Juliet. Mr. Mark 
Quinton was fairly satisfactory as Mercutio, and his delivery of the Queen 
Mab speech was well received. Mrs. Charles Calvert was thoroughly 
efficient as the Nurse. The other parts were all moderately well played, 
the crowds carefully managed, and the dresses and scenery fairly good. 
*° 

We are very sorry to hear of the death of Miss Fanny Josephs, which 
took place at Margate on Tuesday. Miss Josephs, perhaps little known to 
“the younger generation,” is not yet forgotten, or likely to be so, by those 
who can look back upon the brilliant epoch of comedy at the old Prince of 
Wales's or the days of the Strand burlesques, of which her charm and 
vivacity were not the least attractive features. 





THE DRAMATISTS. 
a ee 
XXX VIII.—A.rriert. 

Alfieri’s life coincided in time pretty nearly with the later half of 
Goldoni’s—he was born in 1749 and died in 1803—and the two men may 
well be taken to represent two aspects of the eighteenth century, early and 
late. Goldoni was a man of the old, cheery time, simple yet courtly, wast- 
ing very little time over deep thought or any matter less important than 
enjoyment; Alfieri had the sternness and the earnestness of the republican 

his muse indeed was terribly in earnest, and there are few things less 
suggestive of enjoyment than his plays. It is curious that the one great 
tragedian of Italy should be so entirely without his country’s native talent 
for the stage ; all critics agree that his dramas, interesting as they are in 
the study, are lacking in the movement and variety so needful in the 
theatre. 

It would be a curious study to note how often a sudden success has 
changed the character of a man—and changed it for good, giving a purpose 
and interest to his life. Our author, as he tells us in his outspoken 
autobiography, did on the whole very little till he was six and twenty. 

jorn of rich and noble parents, the Count Victor Alfieri studied 
law for a while with considerable lack of diligence; then, made inde- 
pendent by the death of an uncle, travelled for some years through 
France, England, Holland, Sweden, Germany, and Spain, whiling 
away his leisure a little with literature, a good deal with the contempla- 
tion of the magnificent scenery of the North, and more than enough with 
amusements of less dignity. Then he returned to Italy, where—accord- 
ing to his own account—he wrote his first tragedy merely to divert his 
thoughts from a disgraceful love: a passion so wild that at length he got 
is va et to strap him down in his chair to prevent him from rushing 
to the feet of his Cleopatra, once more to beg for her forgiveness and her 
love. 

At any rate, it was at this time—1775—that his first tragedy was written, 
and its subject was Cleopatra. It was acted at once, and very successfully ; 
and, oddly enough as it seems to us nowadays, with it was performed a 
little skit, called “The Poets,” in which Alfieri made fun of himself and 
his play. 

He took his new vocation seriously enough, however, and, retiring toan 
out-of-the-way hiding-place in the mountains of Savoy, plunged into the 
work of improving his style and writing tragedies. Dante, in some 
respects an excellent model for a dramatist, was the writer who most 
impressed him. The manly strength of the great poet finds an echo 
in his lines; and that his style might be pure as well as strong 
he went to ‘Tuscany—whither also Goldoni had gone to study their 
native language—and associated with the chief men of letters there to be 
found. He had a master, too, and worked at Latin like a schoolboy. 
Later in life, when he was nearly fifty, he took up Greek, and in a year had 
learned enough to make translations of several tragedies of Euripides, 
Sophocles, and A’schylus. 

He wrote fourteen tragedies in seven years, and into each, as into every- 
thing he did, put his whole strength. There is, indeed, too much strength 
in his plays; too much tension of thought, an earnestness too unvarying, 
especially as there is little action, little of the brightness and rapidity of 
the stage in them. He generally chose the well-worn subjects of tragedy, 
but soon found that it was wiser not to read the works of his predecessors 
before he took up a story that had been treated before. “ Saul,” “ Aga- 
memnon,’’ “ Autigone,”’ “ Philip I.,” “ Virginia,” “ Mary Stuart ;”’ these 
are the subjects of some of his most famous plays, whose enthusiasm and 





the power of their style made them the models of all later Italian tragedy 
until the influence of Hugo came to be felt. 

Like Goldoni, Alfieri was in Paris when the Revolution broke out, and 
like him he lost a great part of his worldly goods by it; but he had not 
the philosophy of the cheery comedian. He had at first sympathised with 
the Republicans ; but their excesses—especially, we may suppose, when 
they concerned himself—soon and entirely alienated him, and for the 
remainder of his life he was the bitter enemy of the French: who, it must 
be owned, repaid his fierce satires with a most provoking courtesy and 
equanimity. 

Alfieri was also like Goldoni in the fact that all his later life was made 
happier by a great love. When he first met the Countess of Albany she 
was the wife of Prince Charles Edward, the young Pretender; on whose 
death Alfieri, it is said, married her privately. At all events, she thence- 
forth shared his home till his death, and watched his last moments with 
a constant care and affection. He died in 1803. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 
a ere 

The French papers are beginning to publish their beloved “indiserétions”’ 
on the subject of the opera “ Le Mage,” to be written by M. Jean Richepin 
and composed by M. Massenet, which, as at present contemplated, is to be 
produced at the Grand Opéra towards the end of the year. “ Le Mage” is 
to be in five acts and six tableaua, as follows :—(1) The Camp of Zarastro. 
(2) The Vaults of the Temple of the Djahi (whatever that may be). (3) 
The Throne-chamber. (4) The Holy Mountain. (5) The Hall of the 
Sanctuary. (6) The same, but in ruins. ‘ Le Ménestrel,” a journal which 
loves not MM. Ritt and Gailhard, sarcastically suggests that this last 
scene should be easily provided by the managers, as they have heaps of 
worn-out scenery and properties which would well represent the desolation 
and ruin described in the poem of M. Richepin. 

** 

It is said that the Hippodrome of Paris is about to be utilised for musical 
purposes. A grand pantomime—that is to say, an equestrian piece on the 
subject of Joan of Arc—is to be brought out there, for which'M. Charles 
Widor will write an important score, especially adapted for the immense 
area in which it is to be performed. 

*,* 

Mile. Augusta Holmes, the well-known French lady composer, whose 
Hymn to Peace was so successful at the Exhibition last year, is said to be 
engaged in writing two new works of imposing dimensions, “ L’Epopée 
dIrlande,” and an opera entitled “The Black Mountain,” presumably 
connected with the history of Montenegro. 


* * 
* 


“Tl Trovatore”’ announces, on the authority of a letter written by Boito, 
that “all hope of a cure (in the case of Sig. Faccio) must be abandoned. 
The disease is rapidly pursuing its fatal career.” 

7 

A new musical periodical, “ Rumania Musicala,” has begun to appear 
at Bucharest, in the Roumanian language. As we have already Roumanian 
artists, there would seem to be reason for a Roumanian musical journal. 

* * 

Liszt’s “ Legend of S. Elizabeth ” has been performed at Heidelberg by 

the Bach-Verein of that town. It is “a far ery’? from Bach to Liszt. 
** 

“The Violoncello and its History” is the title of a work by W. J. von 
Wasielewski, lately published by Breitkopfand Hartel. It is an exhaustive 
work, which begins with the history of the Viol da Gamba, and traces the 
progress of the instrument down to that with which we are familiar. In 
the later chapters it assumes the character of an account of the chief per- 
formers rather than of the improvement of the instrument itself, and thus 
acquires a personal rather than a historical character. But on the whole 
it must be considered a standard work on its subject. 


* * 
* 


Messrs. Ricordi have just published the full score and vocal score, as also 
an arrangement for piano duett of a “Serenata,” by Benedetto Junck, a 
modern Italian composer of original style and exceptional merit. In its 
original form, the “ Serenata” is for soprano and tenor voices, with accom- 
paniment of string quartett. The words of the vocal part are by Signor 
Augusto Berta. 
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The eighteenth annual festival of the London Gregorian Choral Associa- 
tion was celebrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 12th inst., in the pre- 
sence of a very large congregation. The service commenced by a 
processional hymn, an old Rouen melody in the 5th mode, sung antipho- 
nally by the boys and men of the united choirs, accompanied respectively 
by brass—wind, and the organ. The procession (four deep) was so long as 
at one time to extend twice the length of the cathedral, and as it came up 
the south and down the centre aisle to the choir stalls the effect of the 
hundreds of trained voices singing the bold and diatonic progressions was 
most grand and solemn. The service presented many items of great 
musical interest. The Mugnificat was taken from Orlando Lassus, and 


the Nunc Dimitis was sung to the third tone, third mediation, 
both being harmonised by Dr. Warwick Jordan, who presided 
at the organ throughout. The anthem, “Magnify His Name,” 


by Dr. Martin, organist of the Cathedral, was conducted by the composer, 
and had a very fine effect in the body of the church, the martial setting of 
the concluding verses being most stirring. Very happy, too, was the effect 
produced by the women and men singing the verses alternately of the 
Office Hymn taken from the Sarum Hymnal. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Arthur Henry Stanton, of St. Alban’s, Holborn, whe took for his 
text the concluding words of the third verse of the CXXXVII. Psalm, 
“* Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 'The preacher, who declared himself 
an ardent enthusiast of the Gregorian tones, said that music was supreme 
in her domain, and that domain was the heart of man. Tyranny had no 
music because tyranny had no heart; but Liberty produced many songs. 
Nothing moved us like music ; it gave utterance to those sentiments which 
were too subtle for words to express. A famous general had said, “ Send 
us bands to the front: men who fight must have music.” And 
we who fought the Christian fight needed music too—music which 
by hallowed associations should call us back as warriors to the ranks 
when we strayed away. There was music in nature, in the hum 
of the tiny insect, the sighs of the trees and roar of the torrent. There 
was more invitation to music in the Bible than in any heathen religion. 
What preaching could not do, what even prayer could not do, music often 
accomplished. The grand plain-song of the Church had a history which 
no other music had. If Christ ever sang with His disciples it was to strains 
more like the Gregorian tones than any other known music. It was the 
music which was sung by all the ancient fathers, its melodies were the songs 
of the medieval church, it was the dear old music to which the walls of our 
cathedrals had re-echoed. There was no music which touched us so deeply 
as the Gregorian. Musicians might say its progressions were crude, that 
it had no harmony, but it was pre-eminently the song of the Church, and 
it possessed a grandeur which no other modes surpassed ; it was the nearest 
approach to the “ Songs of Sion,” and he earnestly appealed to all present 
to support the society by all the means in their power, that there might 
be a great and wide-spread revival of this most ancient and distinctly 
sacred music in our churches. 








ROCHESTER CHURCH CHOIR ASSOCIATION. 
——o——_- 

The annual service of this Association, now in the twenty-fourth year of 
its age, took place on Thursday, the 12th inst., at Rochester Cathedral. 
About 650 voices—surpliced choirs overwhelmingly preponderating—sang 
the somewhat meagre musical bill of fare with considerable precision and 
firmness of attaque. The only item which really called for blame was the 
chanting of the Psalms. Parochial choirs as a rule are far above taking 
the trouble to render this, the most difficult part of the service, with 
the care and attention which alone can give it stateliness and dignity. 
At the Rochester several times a noticeable 
tendency to rush the reciting note, and come to a dead stop before the 
mediation, in spite of the conductor’s biton. The part which went best 
was, strange to say, the responses, which were taken with a briskness and 
unanimity which bespoke careful training. The anthem also went very 
well, there being a good body of basses to take the lead in the fugal move- 
ments. The altos, however, were too loud and harsh in the passages for 


service there was 
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A.T.B. marked piano. The Canticles were well sung, but the composition 
was not worthy of serious effort, while the hymn-tunes were of the 
feeblest, with the exception of the processional. Mr. John Hopkins 
was at his post in the organ loft, and accompanied throughout with 
a taste from which many a younger man might take a lesson. After the 
service he played “The Horse and his Rider.” The conductor was the Rev. 
A. L. Coates, vicar of Shorne, and until recently precentor of the cathedral. 
The service was chanted by the precentor of the Association, the Rev. A. 
J. W. Thorndike, senior minor canon, while the arrangements of the service 
were under the charge of the singularly able general secretary, 
the Rev. G. M. Livett, the present precentor of the cathedral. 
The first processional hymn in the book was not but this 
was of the second being long enough for 
the purpose. It the Rev. James Baden Powell's “ Hail, 
Festal Day!” the cantors’ part being taken by the cathedral lay clerks, and 
the mighty chorus at the end of each verse being taken up, as it seemed, 
from every part of the building. The preces were those used last year—an 
arrangement of Tallis’s festal responses with the plainsong given to the 
trebles. They were sung without accompaniment, and we have already 
alluded to their successful performance. ‘The arrangement is by 
the Rev. A. L. Coates and Mr. John Hopkins, and we can recommend 
them as an alternative to the crdinary use of Tallis. The canticles 
were sung to achant service by Dr. Martin in E flat and F respectively. 
The anthem was W. H. Bliss’s “ Praise the Lord,’ the verse and semi- 
chorus part of which was taken by the Cathedral choir. After the prayers 
a short sermon was preached by the Rev. H. C. Pollock, vicar of St. 
Leonard’s, Newark. This feature of the service, after being dropped 
for many years, was revived last year. It is all very Well occa- 
sionally to have an address, especially when such a preacher as 


sung, 


small account, quite 


was 


the Dean 1889, can be procured ; 
but the custom is, as a rule, better honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. With one remark of this year’s preacher we cannot agree. He 
said that music lent itself to nothing base, degrading, or demoralising. We 
will presume that the rev. gentleman has never been to a low-class music- 
hall, and say no more. After the sermon came the inevitable collection 
while two hymns were being sung, the former to a tune of Barnby’s, which 
was hardly up to his usual standard, but contained one or twogood features ; 


of Rochester, who preached in 


while of the second, as of the recessional hymn, the less said the better. 
The Dean having pronounced the blessing, Stainer’s “ Sevenfold Amen” 
was sung, and after a short interval for silent prayer the chorale “'To God 
on high” from the ‘St. Paul’’—an excellent idea. At the close of the 
service the choirs had tea together in the New Corn Exchange, when the 
Dean made a racy and characteristic speech. 





REVIEWS. 
a 

«A Short Manual of Instruction for the Use of Choristers,”’ by T. Austin 
Blake, organist of Holy Trinity, Wanstead, Essex (Charles Straker and 
Sons, Bishopsgate, E.C.), may be strongly recommended to all organists 
who have the success of their choirs at heart. Not only are the rules for 
behaviour in church and choir practice admirably conceived and expressed, 
but the explanations of musical signs are alike most praiseworthy for their 
terseness and lucidity, as, for example, the following :—* Music consists of 
sound and silence. Signs of sound are called notes. Signs of silence are 
called rests. Notes have two names—tune name and time name.” 
Equally commendable is the method pursued in explaining the stave from 
the ancient form of eleven lines, the construction of the major and minor 
scales, and the precept “ make a point of first finding your leading note 
not only of the key of the music youare singing, but of the keys it passes 
into.” The little pamphlet also includes capital explanations of the varieties 
of “ accent,” “ signs,’ and “ intensity,” and a simple introduction to har- 
mony on Mr. Prout’s theory. 

“The Clergyman’s and Choirmaster’s Vade Mecum,”’ by the Rev. James 
Leonard Francis, M.A. (J. Masters and Co., 78, New Bond-street), is a 
handy little volume designed “ to show almost at a glance, what Hymns in 
Ancient and Modern are in harmony with the various parts of the service ’’ 
throughout the year. The idea is admirably and most comprehensively 
carried out by a series of clearly defined tables, and from the time and care 
which have evidently been bestowed on their compilation as well as from 
their undeniable and extreme utiliiy, the little book should in truth be the 
vade mecum of all who have the arrangement of this important part of the 
Church’s services. 
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THE NEW GALLERY. 
a 

Of the three exhibitions now open, and which—by reason of their size, in 
this age when pictures are sold by the square inch, are ccnsidered the most 
important—that at the New Gallery must undoubtedly take the lead as 
containing on an average the highest class of work. That it is the most 
important now open we will not for a moment admit since we have seen 
Messrs. Agnew’s show, and are of opinion that the Legend of the Briar 
Rose has given birth to some of the best painting belonging to the nine- 
teenth century. But we can conscientiously say that the Regent-street 
Gallery contains nothing which descends to the low level sometimes reached 
by contributors to the mammoth exhibition: nor are there two small rooms 
as at the Grosvenor, where work of a fairly low level has been ad- 
mitted and hung among specimens of really good painting for 
reasons unimaginable. ‘The arrangement of the rooms being con- 
venient and the catalogue not too long, it will be our best plan to 
go through each room separately, considering the works in the order in 
which they appear. Almost at once Mr. Padgett compels us to stop to see 
“The Red Moon as it rose o’er a Sussex Down,” the second picture on the 
list. ‘lhe work contains good feeling expressed in good colour. The large 
expanse of down which lies between the spectator and the village away on 
the left would have given rise to much angry comment on the part of an 
old master, since it is neither cut up with sheep nor with figures. It does 
not, however, strike us as being empty, and we are thankful to have been 
spared the kind of composition which flings all manner of tiresome detail 
at our devoted if critical head. In No. 11, “The Gentle Music of a By- 
gone Day,” by Mr. Strudwick, we find thought. Like the Egyptian gods 
of old, it has something more than human. How far the actual ideal is 
beautiful we should not dare strive to determine, but the presence 
of something more than paint, more than mere imitation, is welcome. The 
object of art is suggestion, and this work is suggestive. In Mr. Laidlay’s 
picture of “A Wild Duck’s Paradise’ (No. 29) we find the subject which 
this painter knows and paints best—a stretch of rippling water purpling 
gradually beneath a late sky, with masses of yellow river growth to make a 
contrast of colour. It is pleasant ; but painted an hour, or perhaps half-an- 
hour later, when tones were still lower, would have been even better. 

No. 31 is Mr Watt’s * Ariadne,” hardly conspicuous for beauty of form. 
But the pose of the figure is natural, and our admiration is roused by 
the power of the work. We feel the presence of a master, and are con- 
scious that there must be before us more than we can at first conceive. 
“The Meadow Dyke” (No. 32), one of Mr. T’. F. Goodall’s sunny 
pictures, has bright colour, which is not poor and hard as that in 
many of the new ‘outdoor school’ paintings, while “ Little 
Red Riding Hood” (No. 47) shows clearly that Mr. Watt’s chief 
characteristic is an artistic decision. And in this small work it is 
evident at once that he has come straight to the point, treating the scene 
with the child’s own idea. Thus it is that the little one wears so startled 
an expression, and clasps with such vigour her basket and the handful of 
carnations. The colour is a straightforward contrasting of red and blue, 
with a suggestion of yellow and some subdued green to complete the 
scheme. In ‘The Waking of Brynhild” (No. 50) Mr. Batten has found a 
subject which admits of no trifling, and has dealt with it in a good spirit. 
It is unpretentious and yet escapes the commonplace. The difficulty of 
painting a foreground close to the eye is shown by the somewhat laboured 
work in the bracken fern, and grass, while the foreshortening of the sleep- 
ing figure results in a slightly large proportion of head; but the face is not 
unpleasant, and the pose is, we think, justified. The action of Sigurd is 
graceful, and it is plain that he avoids vigorous movement lest the sleeper 
should be too rudely awakened. The “'Tiademas” (Nos. 51-53 inclusive) show 
the real decorative value of this painter’s work, which will ever attract the 
pseudo-classical public. It is Mr. W. B. Richmond who holds the place of 
honour in the room with his “ Venus and Anchises ” (No. 72). The motif 
is from Shelley’s “ Epipsychidion,”’ but the Venus seems to us rather as one 
conceived by Keats than by Shelley. We cannot feel that the goddess is 
quite equal in standard to the rest of the picture. The glimpse of distance 
on the lett hand is really good. The bluish hills, the tops of which 
are catching a last glow from the sun, the daintily-subdued colours of the 
pink May-blossoms and the greenery, with the pale yellow of the moon, 


make a charming little picture. Anchises’ figure is happily imagined, and 
is not too prominent. By a clever portrait study, but no picture, No. 82, 
from John Sargent’s studio, is Spencer Stanhope’s “ Knowledge strangling 
Ignorance :’’ this latter an ugly fellow. There is some good colour here, 





but a great deal of very drabby brown intervenes between the yellow 
draperies of the good genius and the lovely bluish shadows in the pile 
of buildings, and is calculated to spoil rather than help the contrast. 

In the North Room Mr. Allan’s ‘“ Homewards” (No. 96) is not 
lacking in power. ‘The lines of the composition, which seem to be of 
nature rather than of art, are pleasant ; the long diagonal masses of dark 
clouds being happily broken by the cone-shaped clump of poplars, while 
the more distant tree group effectively divides the band of glowing light 
on the horizon. The tone of the trees is questionably true; they appear a 
little too hot and brown, and the flock of sheep, with its cool grey colour 
affords some relief beside the warm reds which run through the picture. 
Mr. Wetherbee’s violet lambkins are delightful in their frolicsome action 
even as they are curious in their colour. There is some glorious sunlight 
in his picture, which is called “Oh, Lovely Spring,” and numbered 105. 
Wondering at the patience of the pheasant who stood on one leg so that 
Sir John Millais might put him into his foreground, we pass on to No. 
127, “ Now Heaven walks on Earth,” the idea in which we like. 
But the brush which recorded that mass of wild hyacinth and 
yellow blossom was not quite equal to the task, though it yet may 
be. “The Horse Pond” (No. 128), by Arthur Lemon, however, is the work 
of an able hand. It is a pleasant world—that in which Mr. Lemon 
paints ; there is in it but little troublesome detail and petty grievance, we 
should think. Here we have a pond, some cart horses, and in the middle 
distance some haystacks with a background of rising down, extremely 
simple and intensely attractive. Mr. Alfred East’s “ A Perthshire Pastoral” 
(No. 133) is undoubtedly poetry but is it the poetry of nature? Itis rather 
the painter’s own world, we think, than that in which Mr. Lemon works. 
In “A November Day,” as seen in No. 147, Mr. Arthur Rigg has found 
light and some cool colour, of which he tells us in broad and truthful work. 
Mr. Ernest Parton, too, attracts our attention, but fails to hold it long. 
“When Daylight Dies” is his theme ; No. 147 distinguishes the picture 
in the catalogue. ‘The work is too complete ; we grasp it too soon, and then 
all interest vanishes. We are not even inclined to wonder what can be the 
thoughts of the pensive maiden who leans against the foreground tree. 
Mr. Lindner has seen some fine colour “ In the Golden West” which 
he records in No. 159. There is, however, a certain want of solidity 
in the work. There is good painting in Mr. Kennedy’s “ Perseus” 
(No. 162), and also a very ugly sea monster, the stiffening of 
which as it becomes petrified at vision of the ghastly Medusa’s head is 
cleverly expressed in texture and rigidness of line. The treatment of the 
subject is more heroic and less naturalistic than that by Mr. Tuke. 

In the South Room is Miss Dorothy Tennant’s “ Street Arabs at Play” 
(No. 170) ; and rosy and well-fed city arabs they are, too. Surely Miss 
Tennant must keep this little tribe somewhere away in the country at her 
own expense, for the bedouins of the pavement with whom we are familiar— 
and perhaps more familiar than most people—are not ruddy and healthy 
as these are. Would that their little pinched hard faces could bloom with 
health like those of Miss Tennant’s models, and that happiness could light 
their eyes in place of the hungry or cunning look which we have been accus- 
tomed to see. Mr. John Sargent’s picture of “ Ightham Moat” (No. 188) should 
be looked at carefully and from the other side of the room. The colour, 
even on a second inspection, appéars a little crude and sketchy, although 
the outdoor effect is fine. But Mr. Sargent is a long way in front of us 
yet, and with familiarity his works improve. Yet we are inclined to think 
that the scene is rather sketched than painted in this case, since the group 
in the middle of the picture shows different work, and is a capital piece of 
painting. ‘A Silvery Day, West of the Needles” (No. 216) makes us wish, 
as we feared that we one day should, that Mr. Henry Moorze would leave 
for a time the blue Channel water of which he is so fond. It would be a 
thousand pities were he to begin to turn admirer of his own work and 
spare in that direction some of the enthusiasm which should be altogether 
given to his subjects. Why not now try calm and transparent effects? Is 
there not a silvery dawn to be painted, or a glowing sunset, or could not 
his brush be occupied with the beauty of some deep still water 
as that in an inland lake. There is plenty of action in “The Fugitive,” 
by Mr. Lemon (No. 231). The chief idea is that of motion, and it is most 
forcibly expressed as well in the body of the rider as in that of the madly- 
galloping horse. Is it quite fair, though, to make all the tree limbs point 
in one direction? that suggests too palpably a straining for effect. 
Congratulations are due to Mr. Edward Stott for his picture, “On a Bright 
Spring Morning ” (No. 239), in which there is some lovely colour, with 
none of the crudeness which characterises so much of the work of the present 
day painted in a high key. In the balcony, the landscapes by Mr. 
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Spencer Stanhope should be looked at, not on account of their beauty, but 
rather because they illustrate an earnest and uncommon ideal of the 
mission of art; while to the student the designs by Mr. Burne Jones should 
be invaluable. Mr. Clausen’s “ Twilight ” is also worthy of study. It is 
the most thoroughly artistic piece of work, small as it is, that we have yet 
seen from this painter’s hand. The glow on the red-tiled roof on the left, 
and on the gable end, together with the dark warm colour of the blossoms 
and the yellow light in the cottage window, form with the deep blue sky 
a colour contrast which has reality for the basis of its beauty. 





MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 
a 


Mrs. Harry Lawson’s concert at her house in Grosvenor-square on Friday 
evening last, was the musical party of the week. Nothing could have been 
better done in every way; the air was full of the scent of roses and lilies 
which abounded all over the house, and indeed the decorations altogether 
were simply magnificent. “Everyone” was there, although it was sup- 
posed not to be a crush ; but this charming hostess is always sure of every- 
one coming that she asks ; and as many of the guests were going on either 
to the ball given by Lady Halifax and Mrs. Meynell Ingram in Eaton- 
square, or to other balls, the dresses and jewels were of the finest. 
Among the smartest were Lady Grey Egerton and her charming daughter, 
Lady Conyers and Miss Violet Lane-Fox, Lady Hindlip, Lady Middleton, 
Mrs. Adrian Hope and Miss Hope, Lady Howe, Lady Alice Osborne, and 
hosts of other well-known people too numerous to mention. But what we 
have to record chiefly is the music, which was particularly well chosen for 
a mixed audience, and specially well performed, all the artists seeming to 
be at their very best. Mons. Hollman led off with the Andante and 
Finale from Golterman’s Concerto inG. There followed the well-known 
strains of Bizet’s “ Adieu de l’Hétesse Arabe,” and we need not look up to 
recognise the pure rich tones of Miss Marguerite Hall. M. de Soria’s 
much-admired voice and manner were heard in those two gems by Lassen, 
“ J’avais réve ” and “ Avec tes yeux mignonne.”” Wieniawski’s ‘“‘ Romance 
et Rondo” was played by Herr Johannes Wolff with all his wonted finish and 
fire ; and Thomé’s exquisite mélodie, “ Les Perles d’Or,” was perfectly given 
by that justly favourite singer, Miss Liza Lehmann, who also sang Hook’s 
“QO! listen to the voice of love” and the old French song, ‘‘ La charmante 
Marguerite,’’ which people never seem to tire of hearing. There were 
also M. Hollman’s fantasia on airs from “‘ Carmen,” more songs: “ Spinning 
Wheel,” by Henschel, and “Ma Voisine,” a charming little thing by 
Goring Thomas, which Miss Hall has made very popular, and Salomon’s 
“ L’extase,” sung to perfection by M. de Soria. French songs are becoming 
almost more liked in society than German just now, partly from the fact 
that the music is generally lighter, and also that more people understand 
the French words than the German. In the second part of this delightful 
concert M. Wolff played several more violin solos, and M. Hollman 
gave Lohengrin’s reproof to Elsa with great effect on the ’cello. I 
heard a well-known lady say lately that she dare not have 
Wagner’s music in her drawing room yet, “ people won’t stand 
it.” I can only hope she was present at Mrs. Lawson’s concert 
to see the attention and enthusiasm with which this beautiful bit 
of Wagner was listened to. But any one who attends the Richter con- 
certs now must see that Wagner’s music is what even the most frivolous 
society-seekers want to hear, and come to hear more than any other. No 
one need be afraid of Wagner boring people any longer ; if they don’t really 
like him they pretend to do so to be in the fashion, and while pretending 
they often find themselves becoming sincere admirers. When the taste for 
this marvellous music is once awakened it is insatiable, and the more of it 
one hears the more one wants to hear. Several more songs followed by the 
above-mentioned singers, and M. Wolff brought this brilliant “music” to 
a close with a “ Romance” by Svendsen, and a mazurka by Wieniawski. 


* * 
* 


On the following evening a very pleasant informal musical party was 
given at the house of a well-known critic in South Kensington, where to 
every one’s delight Miss Agnes Zimmermann volunteered to play several 
pianoforte solos. Miss Marguerite Hall was again the chief singer, and sang 
several songs from her well-stocked répertoire, and a Russian lady, whose 
name I dare not venture on, also sang in an extremely finished and musi- 
cianly manner. Madame Tosti was present but did not sing. A crowd of 











artistic and literary, and some very pretty people were present ; among the 
latter an American lady (Miss Ives), made quite a sensation; she is a 
beautiful singer as well as a beautiful woman. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Robertson’s “ grand concert”’ having taken place at 27, Grosvenor- 
square, on Wednesday, it was too late to record last week, and is now past 
history, but I cannot forbear mentioning it, as it was one of the most bril- 
liant musical evenings of the season. Mdlle. Melba and Mdme. Scalchi and 
M. Edouard de Reszke were among the artists who sang, and the whole of 
“smart ”’ society was present, beginning with the Duke of Edinburgh and 
including nearly all the cuchesses and countesses in the kingdom. The 
display of flowers, jewels, and gorgeous attire was indescribable. Indeed 
the magnificence of some of these entertainments this year rivals the 
Arabian Nights, and one wonders where it will all end. However, the 
music certainly improves as well as the decorations, and that is something 
to be glad of. 

** 

The Marquis of Hartington gave a garden party at Devonshire House, 
Piccadilly, last Friday afternoon, when a brilliant company, numbering 
between 2,000 and 3,000, assembled. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
and the Princesses Victoria and Maud arrived at a quarter to six o'clock, 
and were received by the Marquis of Hartington. Prince and Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Comte de Paris, and a host of other illustrious personages were 
present. The band of the Scots Guards performed alternately with “The 
Gipsy Revellers” (Kouss-Baylis Family and party), who were placed 
in a retired nook, where their appropriate and fantastic costumes 
were seen to charming effect with the woodland background and over- 
hanging trees, and their vocal and instrumental selections appeared to be 
greatly enjoyed. Crowe’s Gipsy Music, with a graceful dance by six of the 
company, was perhaps the item that found most favour. During Glover’s 
“ Gipsies’ Laughing Song” (arranged as trio and chorus) the Marquis of 
Hartington (escorting the Princess of Wales), the Prince of Wales, and 
Lady Louisa Egerton visited this portion of the grounds. ‘The programme 
concluded with Schumann’s “ Gipsy Life.” 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
————_>— - 


The most interesting performance of the past week has certainly been 
that of Donizetti’s “ La Favorite” on Friday evening of last week ; for, 
added from the attractions of the work itself, was that of the first appear- 
ance in London of Mdille. Richard, whose reputation at the Paris Opera is 
so high that it is difficult to imagine any good reason for her non-appear- 
ance at some previous time. However, she has come at last, and it is easy 
now to see upon what good grounds her fame is built. She possesses a 
full and rich mezzo-soprano voice, which she uses like a true artist, and 
she acts with great intelligence and force. Here is enough to satisfy the 
most critical; and, as a matter of fact, such were more than satisfied. It 
is high praise to say that her colleagues were not unworthy of her. These 
were M. Montariol as Fernand, Signor Abramoff as Balthazar, and Cobalet 
as the King, while Mdlle. Bauermeister and Signor Corsi filled smaller 
parts satisfactorily. The opera was sung in French, and was conducted 
ably by Signor Bevignani. 

On Wednesday evening Mozart’s “‘ Nozze di Figaro” was given for the 
first time this season. The general representation was, doubtless owing to 
insufficient rehearsal, less satisfactory than one is now accustomed to expect 
under Mr. Harris’s management. This applies specially to the playing of 
the accompaniments, which was in a number of cases very coarse and slip- 
shod. Mozart’s comic masterpiece requires such firm and delicate handling 
that inaccuracies of detail which in much modern work would 
pass unnoticed are sufficient to mar the enjoyment of the listener. 
Turning to the principals, Madame Tavary was a dramatically excellent 
and vocally efficient Contessa. Signor Francesco D’Andrade sang the 
music of Figaro very finely, but failed to realise the humour of the 
character. Mlle. Ella Russell and Madame Scalchi repeated their familiar 
impersonations of Susanna and Cherubino, and Mons. Dufriche both acted 
and sang extremely well as the Count. The customary successes were 
made in the more favourite numbers, Madame Tavary’s singing of “ Dove 
Sono,” the Duet “ Crudel Perché,” the Letter Duet, and Mlle. Russell’s 
singing of “ Deh Vieni,” being fully worthy of Covent Garden traditions. 
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* " Counce rt-qive rs are reque sled to notice thai, owing to the heavy 

demands made on the staff during the season, no concerts 
can be noticed unless tickets are sent to the Editor of the 
Musica Worup (396, Strand) at least four days in advance 
of the advertised date. 


Mr. Leopold Godowsky, who is a pupil of M. Saint-Saéns, made his first 
appearance as a pianist in the Steinway Hall on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. Like most of the other pianists who so persistently claim the critical 
attention just now, Mr. Godowsky has splendid executive powers; unlike 
many, however, he is further remarkable for the carefulness with 
which he avoids the sensational in either conception or expression. 
That in point of these latter qualities Mr. Godowsky is yet a finished 
artist we shall not pretend, for in most of his pieces a larger 
infusion of poetic feeling could justly have been demanded, and in 
Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques ” there was but little romance. 
The studies, nevertheless, were accorded a solid, fine reading, while 
five numbers of the “ Kreisleriana” were played in very delicate and 
pure style. The pianist has obviously formed an ideal of Chopin which is not 
our own, and the Ballade in G minor was fluently, but rather roughly 
played. Four graceful compositions of his own were given, of which a 
“ Fairy 'Tale’’—a somewhat long piece—was the best, although a “ moto 
perpetuo”’ afforded opportunity for the display of wonderful digital 
delicacy. This, indeed, is one of the most attractive qualities of Mr. 
(iodowsky as a pianist pur et simple; there is such an utter absence of the 
extravagant action now common that one feels drawn to over-admiration of 
what is after all a means to an end. At any rate, Mr. Godowsky must 
certainly be heard again in London. 

7 

Herr Felix Berber, a young violinist from Jena, we believe, but who has 
studied at Leipsic under Adolf Brodsky, gave an exceptionally interesting 
concert at Princes’ Hall on the 12th inst. Herr Berber has a tolerably 
correct intonation and a fluent execution, but unfortunately a tone so 
thin as scarcely to allow him to do justice to his powers of expression 
and obvious intelligence. But looking to his youth it may well be 
believed that this defect is still curable. He was hardly well advised in 
attempting Joachim’s Concerto, which being in some parts a trifle passé, 
only retains its charm when played by its great author; but he rendered 
an Aria and Gavotte by Vieuxtemps in thoroughly adequate fashion. He 
also took the chief violin part in the piano quintett of Christian Sinding, 
a young Norwegian (not Danish) composer, who on this occasion was 
represented for the first time in an English concert room. ‘The quintett, 
which is in E minor, and was first played at the Northern Musical 
estival of Copenhagen in June, 1888, and afterwards with great success 
at Leipsic in January of last year, is a fine work with all the merits 
and faults of vigorous youth. It abounds in fire and _ spirit, 
in originality and eccentricity, in learning and ingenuity, and 
shows here and there touches of beauty and tenderness; but it is some- 
what over-developed, and in the finale, consecutive fifths and octaves are 
introduced inthe most daring fashion. These will doubtless excite the 
horror of purists, but we consider them sufticiently in harmony with the 
somewhat archaic character of the passage. Herr Sinding’s work certainly 
deserves a further hearing. Its general character is too orchestral for it to 
be considered a work in the legitimate chamber-music style, and we are 
not surprised that his next work was a symphony in D minor. The other 
concerted piece was an “ Angelus’’ by Liszt, described as a quartett, but 
really a short piece of a prayerful character in one movement. It has little 
of either beauty or interest. M. Sapellnikoff, who, in the fashion which 
seems to he becoming habitual with him, played pieces other than those 
named in the programme, gave a Romance by Tschaikowsky and Chopin’s 
A flat Polonaise with much superfluous violence as well as beauty and 
feeling. He also played the piano part in the Quintett (the other instru- 
ments being in the competent hands of Messrs. Berber, Kummer, Strauss, 
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and Piatti); and here also the piano was a little too prominent. Mme. 
Schmidt-Kéhne, an artist of high repute from Berlin, made her first 
appearance in this country, and proved her possession of a very fine 
soprano voice and a breadth and dignity of style far too rare in the present 
day. In Griegs “ Solveig’s Song” she was somewhat over-emphatic, and 
missed the dreamy character it should have, but in songs by Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and two by Brahms she was very successful. The accom- 
paniments were very nicely played by Miss Ella Overbeck, a pupil, we 
believe, of the Royal College of Music. 

*,* 

Not the least interesting feature of the last Richter concert was the 
appearance of Mr. Leonard Borwick, the young pianist who created so deep 
an impression at a recent Philharmonic concert. On Monday he chose to 
be heard in Brahms’ final concerto, an extremely exacting work, but one 
which, we confess, improves considerably upen acquaintance. Notwith- 
standing the heaviness of the demands made by it upon the soloist, it 
must be admitted that Mr. Borwick acquitted himself excellently. A 
little lack of breadth and power was more than once observable, but the 
performance was marked by a unity of conception and executive brilliance 
very noteworthy in so young an artist. Homer is allowed to nod some- 
times, and it would be ungracious to insist upon the fact that Dr. Richter 

yas not quite in his best vein, so that the performance of certain parts of 

Beethoven’s Symphony in A and of Mendelssohn’s “ Ruy Blas” overture 
were not so ideally perfect as those we expect from the Viennese con- 
ductor. Nor can we truthfully say that the “Siegfried Idyll” and the 
“'T'rauermarsch” were much more admirably given. 


* * 
* 


Flowers and recalls were unusually numerous at Mdlle. Marie de Lido’s 
concert, which was given on the 12th at the Portman Rooms. Both are 
usually objectionable as interruptions, but it must be confessed that in 
the present instance they were justified, for both the concert-giver and her 
colleagues acquitted themselves excellently. ‘The lady’s principal solos 
were Bemberg’s “ Désespérance ”’—with a’ cello obbligato admirably played 
by Mr. Stern—and the aria from “Il Re di Lahore,” in each of which 
she showed, beyond her familiar excellences of vocalisation, great refine- 
ment of conception and charm of expression. In a word, Mdlle. de Lido 
sang in her most artistic style, which is saying much. Mr. Clive made a 
great success in the romance from “ L’Etoile du Nord,” while Miss Marian 
McKenzie and Mr. Hirwen Jones sang not less admirably. Mr. Hans 
Wessely’s violin solos were, as always, justly appreciated, and Mr. Leo 
Stern ’celloed, if the word may be allowed, with great effect. It should be 
said that between the parts Mr. Lewis Waller gave a couple of recitations 
with great dramatic spirit. os 

Viewing the matter f rom our ordinary standpoint, a thunderstorm as an 
incidental adjunct to a morning concert may appear calculated to detract 
from the enjoyment of those present, especially when the electric light 
is required at 4:15 p.m. But the audience in St. James’s Hall, at Mr. 
Cusins’ concert on June 12, were evidently not unfavourably influenced 
by the weather, for they were most enthusiastic, and either recalled or 
encored everything and everybody. Mr. Cusins himself took a commend- 
ably modest share of the programme, playing for his solos Chopin’s Andante 
Spianato and E flat Polonaise and the “ Sonnambula” Fantasia of Thalberg, 
also joining Messrs. J. Woolf and Hollman in his own pianoforte trioin C 
minor. Mme. Albani sang Weber’s“ Piano, piano” and Gounod’s“ Ave Maria” 
with her wonted verve and significance. Mrs. Heuschel gave two songs by 
Liszt and Cusins respectively in her usual sympathetic and refined style, 
while Mr. Henschel repeated his favourite “Grenadiers” “ by desire” 
(vide programme). Messrs. Woolf and Hollman obtained due recognition 
for their violin and ’cello solos, Mr. Hollman in particular having to return 
twice to the platform. An interesting feature of the concert was the per- 
formance of some solos on the Viola d’Amore by Mr. Van Waefelghem, 
which were much appreciated. 


* * 
* 


Madame Teresa Carreiio gave her third recital in St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday afternoon, when she commenced her programme with Beethoven’s 
little-played Sonata in E flat, Op. 27, No. 1. Of this, the lady gave a 
dreamy and very charming rendering, from which the quality of breadth 
was in some degree lacking. But the companion to the “ Moonlight ”’ is 
certainly not one of Beethoven’s great works. A delicate and fanciful 
reading of Schumann’s “ Vogel als Prophet” was given, and the same 
master’s ‘Toccata was played with wonderful brilliance, the octave 
passages being always clear, without any approach to hardness. Of the 
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three Chopin pieces, the prelude in D flat was rather over-intensified, while 
in the A flat valse the opening bars in the bass were slighted ; the A flat Study 
however, was given admirably. Madame Carrejio’s splendid technical 
powers were best displayed in Vogrich’s “‘ Staccato Caprice ” and Kullak’s 
Octave Study, into the latter of which she infused, moreover, a good deal 
of expression. ‘By general desire,’ Gottschalk’s “ Banjo” was sub- 
stituted for Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor, and, it is need- 
less to say, was given with the requisite glow and colour. A brilliant, if 
somewhat violent performance of Liszt’s Polonaise in E major closed the 
concert. At the close of the concert Mdme. Carrefio was twice recalled, 


and as an extra played Gottschalk’s “ Pasquinade.” 


* * 
* 


That Miss Clothilde Kleeberg is held in high estimation by many contem- 
porary musicians might have been guessed by any one not previously cog- 
nisant thereof, who glanced over the programme put forward by her at 
Princes’ Hall on Saturday. Hereon were named no less than six pieces 
dedicated to her by such composers as Kirchner, Pfeiffer, Chaminade, and 
Godard. We hasten to express our agreement with the opinions implied in 
such a fact. Miss Kleeberg is a delightful exponent of a school of pianism 
too rarely represented nowadays. We shall not indulge in the luxury of 
praising individually each performance of the afternoon. It is sufficient 
to say that Mendelssohn’s Fantasie, Op. 28, Schumann’s “ Schlummerlied,” 
and Mozart’s Rondo in A minor were but a few of the pieces which Miss 
Kleeberg played with admirably refined expression and more than adequate 
execution ; and that Beethoven’s Sonata in Afflat, often though it has been 
heard this season, was quite welcome in the guise under which this young 
lady presented it. 

+9 

High in interest, but somewhat over-long and over-ambitious in respect 
to one or two items it may be thought, was the programme of the 
Musical Guild’s third concert held at Kensington Town Hall on Tuesday 
last. Breadth and even vigour marked the performances of Schumann’s 
Trio in D minor (Op. 63) and Brahms’ Quintet in F minor (Op. 34), but 
greater emphasis on the part of the stringed instrument players would have 
brought out more fully the intense energy and fiery character of both works. 
On the other hand over-emphasis, combined with a want of tonal gradation 
and acoldness of touch detracted from Miss Maggie Moore’s remarkably intel- 
ligent rendering of Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonata in C minor (Op.111). Time 
and study will, it is to be hoped, permit Miss Moore to acquire that technical 
proficiency without which it is impossible justice can be done to her artistic 
conception. Mr. Arthur Bent is to be commended for playing Bach’s 
Chaconne with steadiness and correct intonation—no slight accomplish- 
ment. ‘The vocalist of the evening was Miss Anna Russell, who sang songs 
by Stanford and Schumann with faultless taste and great expression, and 
favourable mention must be made of the discretion displayed by her ac- 
companist, Mr. Marmaduke Barton. 

ae 


At the 111th concert of the pupils of the Royal College of Music on 
the 12th inst., Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony was played in really 
admirable fashion under the biton of Professor H. Holmes, who worked up 
his forces to a performance which, as regards spirit and intelligence, would 
have been creditable to professional performers. Nor was this a unique 
effort only made successful by sacrificing everything else, for Brahms’ 
Academic Overture at the end of the programme was also exceedingly well 
played. Schumann’s Overture to his “Faust” music, a work far from 
worthy of the composer at his best, as he appears in the music to the 3rd 
Part, was somewhat spoilt by the brass instruments. Mr. Stanley 
Blagrove played Spohr’s “ Dramatic Concerto” for Violin with accuracy, 
but scarcely so as to show any greatness in the work. Of the vocalists, 
Miss Helen Bruce hardly justified her claim to sing Donizetti’s “O mio 
Fernando” even at a student’s concert, and Mr. C. J. Magrath repeated a 
previous success by his performance of Osmin’s air from Mozart’s “ Il 
Serraglio.” 

+ * 

The students of the Royal Academy of Music gave a chamber concert in 
St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, when, as might be supposed, no 
indications were wanting of promise in the performers or of capability 
in their instructors. Thus Miss Lilian Redfern’s rendering of Faure’s 
“Sancta Maria” was marked by considerable taste, the young lady 
herself possessing a clear voice and good style; and Lachner’s 
trio for pianoforte, violin and viola, was excellently played by 
Miss Margaret, Mr. Gerald, and Mr. Arthur Walenn. Miss Florence 
Heathcote gave a quiet and tasteful reading of Schumann’s Novelette 








in D, and Miss Lillies Pringle’s rendering of the Bach-Liszt Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor was entirely adequate. Amongst other noticeable per- 
formances were those of Miss Galbraith, whose capital voice was heard in 
an air from “ Deborah,” and of Miss Florence Hughes, who sang in excel- 
lent style a“ Lullaby ” by Edith Sullivan. Attention should also be drawn 
to the generally excellent rendering by the “ Female Choir’ of Wagner's 
“ Spinning Chorus,” under Dr. Mackenzie’s conductorship. 
** 
* 

There was no diminution in the attendance at Sefior Sarasate’s second 
concert last Saturday, when St. James’s Hall was again crowded. Grieg’s 
“ Peer Gynt” suite was at the head of the programme, and was followed 
by Lalo’s “ Symphonie Espagnole,” which, brilliantly played though it was 
as far as the soloist was concerned, did not receive much applause. Kaff’s 
“ Liebesfee ” was encored, and the “ honour’’ of a double encore was also 
awarded to the violinist’s own “ Zigeunerweisen,”’ after which the Spaniard 
played the transcription of Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat. The orchestra 
was as usual under Mr. Cusins’ direction, and concluded the concert with 
the “ Tannhiiuser” overture. 

* * 
a 

The pupils of Miss Josephine Agabeg gave their annual concert in the 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of the 13th, and went through an 
exacting programme in very commendable fashion. It was obvious 
from their performances that Miss Agabeg is a competent instructress, 
not only imparting to her pupiis a sound technical method, but 
communicating to them an intelligent appreciation of the music which they 
interpret. Amongst the most promising performances on this occasion 
should be mentioned a creditable rendering of one movement from Beeth- 
oven’s Sonata in F, Op. 10, No. 2, by Miss Margaret Green, and a 
tasteful one by Miss Melitus, of Moszkowski’s ‘ Valse Brillante.” Miss 
Ida Agabeg, it should be added, sang Stanford's “ There’s a bower of 
roses” very well indeed, and Mr. Gabriel Thorp gave a spirited rendering 
of the concert-givers’ attractive song “ For King and Throne.” 

** 
* 

Mr. Charles Reddie gave his first pianoforte recital in the Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon, with the assistance of Mr. Arthur Oswald and Mr. 
John Payne. In a programme which included the “ Moonlight” Sonata, 
Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” Liszt’s “ St. Frangois marchant sur 
les Flots’? Mr. Reddie showed himself to be a careful, conscientious, and 
refined pianist, chiefly lacking in abandon, but commanding good technical 
resources. In the pieces named, as also in the “ Kreutzer” Sonata, given 
with Mr. Payne, these desirable attributes were obvious. Mr. Payne’s 
solos included Sarasate’s Spanish Dances, which were well played, and 
Mr. Oswald sang with his accustomed spirit and charm songs by Grieg and 
Massenet. 

°° 

Mr. Herbert Webster, a young baritone of considerable promise, gave a 
concert in Princes’ Hall on Tuesday evening, when he was assisted 
by artists so popular—and, in one or two instances, so excellent— 
as Miss Alice Gomez, Madame Belle Cole, and Mr. Dalgety Hen- 
derson. Mr. Webster has a pleasant voice of good compass; his pro- 
duction is good and free from vibrato, and he should in time be a 
useful addition to our concert singers. He was heard in Pinsuti’s “ Bedouin 
Love Song,” Piatti’s “O Swallow, Swallow,” and Spohr’s “ Bright Star.” 
Madame Belle Cole was in splendid voice, and sang with great charm her 
favourite scena from Concone’s “Judith” and Roeckel’s pretty ‘“ Breton 
Slumber Song,’”’ while Miss Alice Gomes was as effective as she ever is. 
Mr. Henderson also was in capital form, and sang songs by Balfe and Lee 
admirably. Mr. Tivadar Nachez fiddled, and Mr. Carl Weber played piano- 
forte solos. 

bas 

A full and properly friendly audience assembled at the pianoforte 
recital given by Madame Haas on Wednesday afternoon in the Steinway 
Hall. The many excellent features of her style were well in evidence on 
that occasion, for her programme included Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, Schumann’s “ Vogel als Prophet,” 
and Mendelssohn’s Prelude and Fugue in E minor. Of these the Bach was 
the best given, being played with much vigour, breadth, and firmness, 
while the Scarlatti pieces were rendered with obviously intelligent 
sympathy. Various Chopin excerpts were also given, but in these equal 
success was not achieved, although their performance was conscientious 
and earnest. Schumann’s “'T'raiimerei” was extremely well played, 
being marked, together with the ** Vogel als Prophet,’ by much delicacy 
and feeling. 
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Miss Emily Finney, whose concert took place in the Portman Rooms on 
Tuesday afternoon, possesses a good voice, an obviously sympathetic tem- 
perament, and phrases with great intelligence. When she has acquired a 
more legitimate method of production it is easy to believe that she will 
be a very acceptable artist ; but at present she has a good deal to learn in 
this respect. She was heard on ‘Tuesday in the Bach-Gounod “ Ave Maria ”’ 
(of which, in spite of the fault indicated, she gave a good rendering), in 

ongs by Sterndale Bennett and Brahms, and in two duets with Mr. 
Arthur Thompson, who sang in these and in bis own solos with his usual 
charm and refinement. Mr. Gerald Walenn played violin solos in excellent 
style, and the pianoforte playing of Miss Lilly von Kornatzki was also a 
pleasant feature of the entertainment. 

*¢ 

Miss Kate Steel, of the Royal Academy of Music, gave an inter- 
esting matinée musicale at her residence on Saturday, 14th. There was 
an immense crowd of people well known in art and literature. Amongst 
the performers were many of Miss Steel’s pupils; and Miss Marian 
Mackenzie, Miss Beata Francis, Miss R. Ellicott, Mr. Jack Robertson, 
Walter Macfarren, Miss Morgan (violin) also took part. Miss Julia Neilson 
contributed a splendid recitation, while Miss Kate Steel alternately pre- 
sided at the piano and received her guests with her usual grace. 

* 

Amongst the concerts of last week which we were unable to record in our 
previous issue that given by Mr. Henry Phillips should not pass unnoticed. 
This was given in St. James’s (Banqueting) Hall on Tuesday, the 10th, 
when Mr. Phillips himself sang in charming style—that he possesses a very 
pleasant tenor voice is well known—songs by Franz and Donizetti, re- 
ceiving great applause for all his efforts. Assistance was given by Madame 
Patey, Miss Pauline Cramer, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss H. Sasse, Mr. Arm- 
bruster, and Mr. Leo Stern, who all sang and played admirably. A special 
word should be added on behalf of Miss Rosina Filippi, who gave a most 
amusing and vivacious recitation. 

+4 

Mr. Jan Mulder, the Dutch violoncellist, whose successful début we 
recently announced, gave a second concert at St. James’s Hall on Satur- 
day. On the same evening, at Princes’ Hall, a concert was given by Miss 
Clara Leighton, who was assisted by, amongst others, Miss Edith Marriott, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Marian Mackenzie, and Mr. Herbert Thorndike. 





PROVINCIAL. 
—-->—_ — 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 

BinmMinGuam, JUNe 16,—T'wo Shakespearian productions in one week are 
as rare with us as a cloudless sky, and still rarer such performances as we 
have listened to during last week. The revival of the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’”’ with Mendelssohn’s music has proved a rare treat in this 
dull and unmusical season, and in spite of hot weather the Theatre Royal 
has been crowded nightly. Mr. F. R. Benson has brought with him the 
elaborate scenery, dresses, costumes, &c., from the Globe Theatre, London. 
He has with him an excellent personnel, who, one and all, give a satisfactory 
reading of their parts, and although no very high artistic standard is 
attained individually the performance on the whole is most laudable. 
‘There is a perfect bevy of little fairies who sing prettily together and add 
considerable lustre to the magnificent wood scenes. The local orchestra 
augmented for the occasion played the whole of Mendelssohn’s music with 
much artistic light and shade. The introduction of the Spring Song and 
the Spinnerlied, from the Lieder ohne Worte, is a very clever and effective 
feature. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Macbeth” was read at the 'Town Hall by Mr. Henry Irving 
and Miss Ellen Terry. ‘The full Lyceum orchestra accompanied the illus- 
trious actor and actress, and gave the whole of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music 
to “Macbeth.” The high prices charged for admission, however, proved a 
great drawback to many. Mr. Irving, who read the whole tragedy with 
the exception of Lady Macbeth’s part, set himself a gigantic task. He 
forgot that he stood on that platform as a reader pure and simple. Had 
he been on the Lyceum stage he could not have acted the part of Macbeth 
more intensely. Miss Ellen Terry looked anything but the Lady 
Macbeth to which tradition has accustomed us. Exquisitely sweet 
in appearance, her countenance betrayed those touches of nervous excite- 
ment of which only great artists are capable. The music formed a great 
feature of attraction, being given by the orchestra with absolute perfection. 





BristoL.—The last Monday Popular Concert of the season took place on 
the 9th, when a large assemblage was present. So excellent has been the 
progress made by the members of the Society of Instrumentalists that 
Mr. Riseley invited it to take part in the concluding “Pop,” and 
arranged for a number of extra rehearsals to enable the members to study 
the works to be performed. The band contained more than two 
hundred executants, and the result of the combination of ama- 
teurs and professionals was a great success. The scheme embraced Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,” the same composer’s “ Son and Stranger” 
overture, Schubert’s “ Rosamunde” overture, the march from Raff’s 
“Lenore”? symphony, and the Hungarian March from the “ Faust” of 
Berlioz, all of which were performed with admirable precision and effect. 
Mr. Theo. Carrington, the leader of the band and of the Instrumentalists’ 
Society, contributed a couple of violin solos —an “ Albumblatt ”’ 
of Wagner and a Fandango of Molique with perfect technical skill 
and the taste of a finished artist. Miss Bertha Moore gave much 
pleasure by her singing of “ My mother bids me bind my hair’’ (Haydn), 
Watson’s “ Spanish Gipsy,’ and Tosti’s “ Tell me to stay,” and won the 
hearts of the audience. Mr. W. Thomas contributed Handel’s “ Lascia 
amor’ and Emanuel’s “ The Desert.’ The last Popular Chamber Concert of 
the present series was given on the 11th, when the chief works presented 
were Mendelssohn’s Quartet in C minor (Op. 1), for piano and strings, 
and Schumann’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 47), for piano and strings. These 
excellent gatherings are becoming increasingly popular, showing that the 
appreciation of chamber music is making much advance in Bristol’s 
beautiful suburb. 
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Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
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L. Mus, Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
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“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 
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